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The proof of the paper... 


Try your strength against a piece of Aylesford Kraft moisture-content are carefully controlled so that it can 
paper. You will soon find how strong it is. be restored to the ideal condition before it is beaten and 
Why is it that this tough yet tractable paper—unrivalled passed to the giant machines up to twenty feet wide, 
for bags, wrappings and multi-wall sacks—has won so which today make possible the largest output in Europe. 
fine a reputation? Because Aylesford Kraft is pure kraft. Nothing but this pure material and British craftsman- 
The pulp from which Aylesford Kraft is made is the best ship goes into the making of Aylesford Kraft. It is a 
that the forests of the earth can offer. Its quality and pedigree paper unsurpassed in quality. 


There is no better Kraft than AYLESFORD KRAFT —wmade in Kent by British craftsmen 


ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD 
Aylesford Mills, Tovil Mills and Bridge Mills, Maidstone 
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REED PAPER SALES LTD REED FLONG LTD ° , POWELL LANE MANUPACTURING co. LTD 
2 2 E. R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD REED PAPER HYGIENE LTD * THE NATIONAL CORRUGATED PAPER CO. LTD 
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PEACE 


O SAY, as is being said to right and left, that there is 

no element of ‘ surrender’ in the Geneva peace terms 

for Indo-China is a perversion of the truth. Let us 

be honest. This is a bad peace. It is almost certainly 

the best peace that could, in the immediate circumstances, be 

obtained; and peace of some kind had become a necessity 

Therefore, this peace is-to be welcomed. © But it is virtually 

a surrender, and the only man who might possibly be excused 
for suggesting that it is anything else is M. Mendeés-France. 

From this peace the Western Powers gain three things: the 

end of a local war which by this time could only have 

developed into total defeat or a world war; a stay of execution 

on Southern Viet Nam and a respite for Laos and Cambodia; 

and the release of France from the jaws of her Asian commit- 


ments, perhaps—who knows—for a brave new recovery in 
Europe. The first and the last of these things are valuable 
T second, that is the partitioning of Viet Nam and the 


neutralisation ’ of Laos and Cambodia, will be valuable only 
to the extent that the West can use the time between now and 
the Vietnamese elections to build a strong anti-Communist 


front behind Indo-China. 

Vhat do the Communists gain ? Why, in fact, should they 
have bothered to sign a peace that is something less than 
t victory ? There are two possible explanations. The first 
is that they were nervous, just as the West was nervous, about 
the chain reaction that might have been set off in Indo-China; 
that, as this journal has consistently maintained, the Com- 
n st Powers are not at this moment ready for world war. 
If s is correct, it would seem to follow that the United 
States, with its wild, ugly and undisciplined grimaces, has 


nevertheless indirectly contributed to the conclusion of peace. 
This is not to justify the ineptitude that Washington has dis- 
played over the last three months nor is it to subscribe to 
Senator Knowland’s views on China, but it is to suggest that 
patient negotiation by Britain and France from a position of 


military weakness (not to say disaster) would not by itself have 
stopped Ho Chi-minh at the 17th parallel. 
The second reason why the Communists may have felt 











AT A HIGH PRICE 


inclined to sign is perhaps the fact that they will receive, under 
the peace, most of what they could hope to achieve by con- 
tinuing the war. In Indo-China, they will assume control of 
almost everything of economic value, for the northern half of 
Viet Nam is the main rice area, the centre of industry and 
commerce, the place where the main French investments were 
made, the main source of the most valuable raw materials. It 
would also seem that the Communists are assured of a majority 
in the all-Viet Nam elections to be held in two years time 
(the population of the northern half is something over 
13 million, and of the southern half about 9 million, which 
Ho Chi-minh a handsome lead even allowing for 
dissidents in the north), Even in Laos, where the Western 
Powers have persistently argued that there is no indigenous 
rebellion, the Communists are to hold a * regroupment area.’ 
And there are to be no ‘foreign bases’ throughout the area, 
with the exception of two French garrisons in Laos of about 
three thousand each, which gives an overwhelming strategic 
advantage to Ho Chi-minh who needs no * foreign bases’ for 
his victorious army. 

Looking beyond Indo-China, the potential Communist gains 
may be even greater. Moscow radio, at the end of a factual 
report on the final negotiations last Tuesday, quietly added 
the following remark: ‘The Geneva Conference of Foreign 
Ministers will conclude its work by testifying to a new 
victory of the forces of peace.’ Here, as in the Pravda article 
a few days ago, is a broad hint about the kind of moral capital 
that the Communists are investing in this peace settlement. 
The Western world, and particularly the French, are to be 
beguiled into believing that capitulation pays. ‘*Co-existence,’ 
Moscow is arguing, is after all possible if you go the 
Mendés-France way, forsaking for ever the wicked American 
way. (In deference to the French Prime Minister, it is not for 
a moment suggested here that he is a capitulator by habit or 
that he had any alternative in the present circumstances. 
But the Communists, who even voted for him at his inaugura- 
tion, clearly see him as a neutralist of a most desirable kind.) 
In Indo-China, the argument continues, the reward of con- 
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cessions has been peace. Why not try it in Europe’? Why 
rearm those dangerous Germans, why pay those taxes, why 
not indulge your anti-Americanism ? 

And this rain of triumphant insinuation will come pouring 
on to well-prepared soil. Europe has never been more eager 
to believe that the Americans are warmongers to a man (look 
no further than the British Labour Party); and the Americans 
have never been louder in their conviction that all Europeans 
are ready to rat. ‘ Little nubbins of agreement at conferences 
in Bermuda and Berlin and Washington must no longer obscure 
the central fact that for practical purposes the United States 
Stands alone among the great Powers in the cold war “—so runs 
the latest contribution by the magazine Time to Anglo- 
American relations. 

This is the situation that is the real price of peace in Indo- 
China. It is a price that, given the French military collapse, 
the misinformation of France’s allies, the confusion in which 
the Powers went to Geneva, had to be paid. But it will require 
the concentrated efforts of the leaders of the Western world 
to wipe out the overdraft that it has created in Western 
security. 


The Programme for M. Mendés-France 


All day and all night, M. Mendés-France has been working 
at Geneva to meet his own time-table. He has given himself 
the weekend, and no more, in which to rest before presenting 
the Assembly with the second of his objectives, an economic 
programme which is ‘to achieve expansion without inflation, 
to make France pass from the 19th to the 20th century.’ His 
third objective is the solution of the problem of the European 
Defence Community and for this, though he has not set his 
own time-table, Mr. Dulles has set one for him. Following 
the Washington meeting between Sir Winston and President 
Eisenhower, there met in London an Agglo-American study 
group to make recommendations about the future of Germany. 
This study group reported last week; it recommended that 
the French Assembly should be given until the end of this 
session (i.e. about August 15) in which to ratify. Thereafter, 
France would be invited by Britain and America to grant 
sovereignty (for the time being without the right to rearm) to 
Western Germany. There is a strong implication that if France 
were to refuse this ‘ invitation,” the deed would somehow or 
other be done without her. Nobody prefers this course of 
events to the ratification of EDC by France. It has been forced 
to the front by two factors. The first is that Dr. Adenauer 
could no longer satisfactorily defend the delay in realising EDC 
and the coming into force of the Bonn Convention, which is 
linked to it, without admitting that his *‘ European’ policy 
for Western Germany is threatened with failure; the second 
factor, which is implicit in all the Anglo-American declarations 
but is not yet explicit, is that the West needs a rearmed 
Germany with greater urgency now -han ever before, and the 
granting of sovereignty to Bonn is at least a step towards 
the subsequent entry of Germany into NATO. In the mean- 
time, the prospects for EDC have slightly improved. The 
withdrawal of French troops from Indo-China may help, and 
so may Dr. Adenauer’s offer to consider additional protocols 
to the draft Treaty. 


*So Far, So Good’ 


That was Senator Flanders’s comment when he heard that 
youne Mr. Cohn had gone while the going was good. It will 
echoed widely in America, and by all America’s friends. 
Senator McCarthy has lost the prop on which he had leant so 
heavily—for it became apparent during the Army hearings that 
Mr. Cohn habitually made up his master’s mind—and now his 
discomfort is clear to see. Much will still be heard of 
McCarthy, but he too is on the way out. In time he may be 
little more than a nasty legend. His remaining power to do 
reat harm should not be underestimated, but as Mr. Richard 
overe wrote in the Spectator a month ago: ‘he is a cornered 
animal now, fighting for his life. Cornered animals are always 
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dangerous, but there are limits to the harm they can do,’ 
Senator McCarthy cornered himself, by his conduct during the 
hearings, and his enemies, both Republican (like Senator 
Flanders, who will press his motion of censure in the Senate 
next week) and Democrat, were given fresh heart. Mr. Colin's 
hasty anticipation of dismissal will encourage them furiher. 
The junior senator from Wisconsin is not quite the over- 
whelming bogey he seemed a few months ago. He is corre- 
spondingly less useful to anti-Americans as a stick with which 
the Republic itself might be beaten. Time and again it |\as 
been said in the Spectator that no one could outdo sensible 
Americans in loathing of all that McCarthy stands for, and 
that the Americans could be trusted to get rid of McCarthy in 
their own way. These latest events reinforce the argument. It 
is, inevitably, a slow process, but it is a sure one. 


Towards Peace in Tunisia ? 


The increasing din of machine-gun fire and exploding 
grenades from the direction of Tunisia (there were more acts 
of terrorism and counter-terrorism over the week-end) has at 
last stimulated the French government into taking some positive 
steps to end the anarchy spreading in the Protectorate. 1 he 
first move was the transfer of Habib Bourguiba, the Tunisian 
Nationalist leader, from his uncomfortable exile on the isiand 
of Groix to a chateau some fifty miles south of Paris, where he 
will be able to receive visits from French and Tunisian friends, 
This was soon followed by reports that M. Fouchet, Minister for 
Tunisian and Moroccan affairs, had called various prominent 
Tunisians, including M. M’Zali, head of the last Tunisian 
government, to Paris. It now seems likely that an attempt will 
be made to reach a settlement on the basis of a native Tunisian 
administration with French control over foreign policy and 
defence and with guarantees of the rights of French seitlers. 
Any such agreement would certainly be resisted by a strong 
section of the settlers. A committee has already declared on 
their behalf that they will not accept any experiments which will 
bring .back to power those responsible for past and present 
assassinations, but the situation is too serious for their objections 
to be heeded and their position has been compromised by their 
tacit approval of acts of violerice coming from their own side. 
A wiser attitude is displayed by the forty French residents \ ho 
appealed last week for a policy of discussion rather than of 
repression. M. Bourguiba’s statements since he ceased to be 
incommunicado have also been conciliatory, and it is in the 
spread of this spirit of moderation that the only hope for peace 
in the Protectorate lies. A solution to the Tunisian probien is 
said to stand high on M. Mendés-France’s list. If matters 
deteriorate no further, there is some hope that one may be 
worked out. The latest moves towards conciliation come not 
a moment too soon. 


Preparing for Scarborough - 


The resolutions from the Labour Party’s annual conference, 
coming mainly from the constituency parties in which Be\an- 
ites and fellow-travellers toil like lonely beavers, all too seldom 
give an impression of intelligence and responsibility. But this 
year’s batch surpasses all its predecessors in truculent non- 
sense. A stranger presented with these resolutions, and 
ignorant of the peculiar workings of the Labour Party, m ght 
well suppose that a general revolt was in progress against the 
leadership. One resolution after another opposes (* irre on- 
cilably,’ *“ uncompromisingly,’ or even ‘ firmly *) the idea «f a 
South-East Asian Treaty Organisation. German rearmament 
is still more extensively and unanimously deplored. So are 
the Government’s colonial policies. So are hydrogen bombs. 
There are more than four hundred resolutions, and, almost 
without exception, they are expressions of that woolly siate 
of mind in which Communism and its little cousin Bevanism 
flourish most freely. America is always somewhere in the 
background as the villain, and one would never gather from 
reading this document that Russia and China have on occasion 
shown signs of hostility towards Britain and Britain’s friends. 
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The resolutions which deal with home affairs are a little more 
sensible, but here tog the lunatic fringe is flapping about. 
Huyton’s contribution is too good to pass by. According to 
this, the national executive must ‘formulate a plan to nation- 
alise all commerce and indystry without compensation and 
that complete workers’ control be established.’ Of course it 
js a convention that local parties should have their craziest fling 
on this occasion, and one need not take the pure nonsense too 
solemnly. But the resolutions on Germany and South-East 
Asia are another matter. They are a clear indication that 
the party leadership, for all its support by the big guns of 
the big unions, will not have an easy time at the conference. 
The party is deeply divided. Mr. Attlee and his colleagues will 
no doubt emerge triumphant from their autumn ordeal in 
Scarborough; but, in the absence of miracles, the party’s 
decline into weakness and confusion will continue. 


The Balkans and Trieste 


[he diplomatic illness of the Turkish Prime Minister last 
week (the lame excuse for postponing the signing of the Balkan 
Alliance by the three Foreign Ministers at Bled) let loose a 
small but violent whirlwind of suspicion. All is now well 
aguin, Or seems to be, and the treaty is to be signed within 
the next week or two, but the mystery was truly Balkan in 
its intensity while it lasted. Now it turns out that Turkey 
was simply concerned about some uncertainties in the treaty 
as to the precise relationship of the Alliance and NATO. But 
decper and darker explanations were flying about. The post- 
ponement was due to Anglo-American intervention on the 
grounds that certain implications of the treaty required further 
examination by the NATO council. It was because Greece 
and Turkey could not get from Yugoslavia various assurances 
of common action. But, above all, the postponement 
linked with the problem of Trieste, which remains a 
little sorer for the pummelling it got over the week-end 
Yugoslavia is still suspicious, and Borba has suggested that 
the optimism shown recently by the Italian Press may be ‘a 
screen behind which Italy could prepare other actions.” Many 
a deep breath will be drawn when Trieste is out of the news 


Was 


Paying for Pensions 


One of the relatively few questions on which there is general 
agreement in the Labour Party at the moment is that of old 
age pensions and other National Insurance benefits. In the 
agenda for Scarborough there are several resolutions demand- 
ing an immediate increase. But the Parliamentary party saw 
ho need to wait before attacking the Government on that score. 
Dr. Summerskill’s motion, which was debated on Thursday, 
demanded immediate action. Behind it, giving it additional 
momentum, was the memory of the concern for pensioners 
so eloquently expressed by many Conservatives in the course 
of their protests against an increase in MPs’ pay. But the 
sting had been taken out of the motion, partially anyhow, by 
the Government’s pledge of ‘further improvements as soon 
as the current review of all the financial and other problems 
involved has been concluded.’ It had been known for some 
time that this was the Government’s attitude, and Mr. 
Lyttelton dropped a broad hint over the week-end that some- 
thing would probably be done within three or four months 
to help pensioners. But this is not, and should not be made, 
a party-political matter. It is generally agreed that pensions 
are inadequate and should be increased. But the question of 
how and where the money is to be found has not yet been 
answered. It cannot, in fact, be answered with any confidence 
unti! both the Phillips Committee and the Government Actuary 
have reported. As Lord Beveridge has shown, the entire 
National insurance scheme is running into financial trouble, 
and there will have to be extensive readjustments if the Welfare 
State is to be kept on an even keel. All this is well known 
to the Opposition, of course, but that does not prevent it from 
ying to make party capital out of the material nearest to 
and. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


O one has ever denied Sir Thomas Dugdale’s courage 
and fortitude, and though he is the last man to boast 
of any such qualities, he showed them both to the 

House in the manner of his resignation from the office of 
Minister of Agriculture. Most often a Minister resigns off- 
stage. (Mr. Bevan’s breach with Mr. Attlee was announced on 
a Monday morning.) He then appears in the House divested 
of departmental responsibility and simply makes a personal 
statement if he so chooses. Having spoken, he can withdraw 
from the House and seek solace in privacy. Sir Thomas pre- 
ferred a much harder way out. He had told the Prime Minister 
on Monday that he must resign because of criticism of the 
handling of the Criche! Down case, for which he accepted 
responsibility. But the House knew nothing of this. They saw 
Sir Thomas in his place on the Front Bench for the Crichel 
Down debate on Tuesday, and heard him make the opening 
speech—firm, ministerial, until the last sentence in which he 
said he had resigned. The House had no time to adjust itself 
to this fact, which set locse a flood of personal and political 
considerations, before Mr. George Brown rose to speak for the 
Opposition. Sir Thomas stuck out the debate with astonishing 
bravery. He did not hear every speech, but he was in his place 
from time to time throughout the day, and even sat stoically 
through one of Mr. Herbert Morrison’s more expansive perform- 
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ances. Tuesday happened also to be Sir Thomas’s birthday: he 
can seldom have en OVE 1 one less 
Not only was the House unprepared for Sir Thomas’s news 


it had been diverted by other topics before the Crichel Down 
debate began. When the House assembled on Tuesday, the fate 
of the Geneva conference was still unknown and held the 
thoughts of many Members. Moreover, Sir Winston himself 
created an atmosphere of happy unconcern by treating as a 
matter of major statecraft a mock-solemn request from Mr. 
Herbert Morrison for an explanation of the fact that the Press 
knew before the House that the Ministry of Materials was to 
be wound up. Surely no Prime Minister with time for such 
elaborate fun could have had the resignation of a Cabinet 
colleague in his pocket? 


* * * 


It emerged from the Crichel Down debate that the Govern- 
ment has been obliged to undertake nothing less than a com- 
plete overhaul of the administration of agricultural land. Sir 
Thomas has paid handsomely for his share of the muddle, but 
the debate left an uncomfortable feeling that the Government 
as a whole has been too casual about home affairs. The 
Cabinet is top-heavy with diplomatic guns. Lord Woolton co- 
ordinated food and agriculture when Sir Thomas was first 
responsible for Criche!] Down, but this assistance did not prevent 
the muddle. Mr. Butler, who has to watch the home front 
almost alone, and, as Chancellor, has general charge of the 
civil service, was unable to prevent the muddle either. Although 
the relation of civil servant and Minister was one of the chief 
issues raised in the Crichel Down debate, it was Sir David 
Maxwell Fyfe and not Mr. Butler who made the final speech 
for the Government on Tuesday. 


* . . 


Crichel Down has caused the transfer’ of two of the three 
Commissioners of Crown Lands—of Mr. Eastwood, a civil 
servant, to other duties, and of Sir Thomas to the back benches. 
The third Commissioner, Mr. James Stuart, remains. He 
presided over a tranquil debate on employment in Scotland 
which ended on Monday night. It is said that Sir Winston 
regards Mr. Stuart as a piece of litmus paper: if he registers 
‘blue,’ it is sound Tory policy; if ‘red, it is not. Mr. Stuart 
never brags of this gift of sensitivity, and indeed never appears 
to assert himself at all. While a junior Minister was winding 
up the debate on Monday, Mr. Stuart sat beside him totally 
lost, it seemed, in a study of his finger nails. 


J. F. B. 
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REMEMBER CRICHEL DOWN -: 


HE dramatic ending of the Crichel Down affair with 

the resignation of the Minister of Agriculture will help 

to impress on the national memory this instance of a 
wrong done by public servants and righted largely through 
the insistence of one private individual. Justice has been done, 
even though it has not beén possible to wipe out entirely the 
effects of the mistakes made by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and the Commissioners of Crown Lands in the past five years. 
The various pieces of land at Crichel Down which were taken 
over as a bombing range in the war and are now let as a 
unit cannot be restored to their former owners. There could 
only be an approach to the status quo ante—and it is not a 
very near approach—if the successors of the three former 
owners were to nominate one of their number to buy the land 
and if the present tenant, Mr. Tozer, then agreed to give up 
his tenancy. But Mr. Tozer is a good farmer, he has done 
no wrong, and the Minister of Agriculture was quite right in 
saying on Tuesday that he could not justifiably be given notice 
to quit. So Crichel Down is unlikely to revert to its former 
status and ownership. But still a mistake has been acknow- 
ledged, an administrative mess has been exposed, certain 
civil servants have been publicly reprimanded and the respon- 
sible Minister has resigned. 

Justice has been done, and, what is more it has been seen 
to be done. Sir Andrew Clark, QC, who conducted the 
public inquiry ordered by the Minister of Agriculture into 
the disposal of land at Crichel Down, expressed his conclusions 
with such force that not only were the culprits named and 
their mistakes made clear, but a few misgivings arose here 
and there—and no doubt in the silent ranks of the civil 
servants themselves—lest the lash might have been laid on 
a little too hard. In some sense the five officials who have 
been directly punished were the scapegoats for a Ministry 
whose organisation for dealing with transactions in agricultural 
land is an appalling tangle. They were also the scapegoats 
for a whole service which, whatever its merits may be, never 
has been popular with the British public and which can readily, 
at any moment, become the target for a public outcry. And 
yet, for all that, it cannot be said that injustice has been done 
or that the complications of the case have not been thoroughly 
aired. When due allowance has been made for the fact that 
the Ministry of Agriculture’s organisation badly need a over- 
haul, individual officials still made inexcusable errors, and the 
whole mass of officials, however conscientious, will be none 
the worse for a reminder that those errors must not be 
repeated. Similarly, the fact that the Socialist Government 
was opposed as a matter of firm policy to transfers of publicly 
owned land to private purchasers cannot properly be urged in 
excuse for the officials who went to such lengths—even ignoring 
the plain wording of the Agriculture Act of 1947—to prevent 
such a transfer from taking place at Crichel Down. 

So lessons have been learned. But it is very necessary to be 
perfectly clear about what those lessons are—for we have not 
yet solved all the deep problems connected with the behaviour 
of civil servants. It would be a pity if the impression grew up 
that the Crichel Down case had settled everything in this field. 
Sir Thomas Dugdale himself made the mistake at an earlier 
stage of thinking that because no evidence was found of crude 
corruption, all was well. It was a bad mistake to make, for 
sheer venality was never seriously suspected by anyone and 
the fact that no corruption was discovered surprised no one. 
Not that the opportunities for bribery and corruption do not 
exist. With a civil service as vast as ours, and as widely 
ramified into commercial and semi-commercial activities, the 





Opportunities for corruption are more numerous now than they 
ever were before. There must be constant vigilance here. Buf 
so far there have been mercifully few signs of that particular 
kind of rottenness in this country. 

So the first lesson of Crichel Down—or what Sir Thomas 
Dugdale once thought was the first lesson—was a relatively 
minor one. The second, the one which has been the subject 
of the recent outcry, was more important. There was not 
only inefficiency in the Crichel Down case, it was positive 
inefficiency, an active interference by public servants with 
the right of private persons and a persistence with an ill- 
considered and expensive plan despite the manifest existence 
of strong objections to it. That is what the fuss has been about 
That explains the constant and scathing references to the sins 
of *‘ bureaucracy.” That is what led Sir Andrew Clark to 
some of his most strongly-worded strictures. Very well. Let us 
be vigilant about that too in the future. But is this the kind 
of error that British civil servants are most likely to fall into ‘ 
Are they really, as a body, prone to run personal risks ai 
take too much upon themselves ? Surely all the evidence 
points in the opposite direction—to constant caution, often 
taken to fantastic extremes, to the avoidance of responsibility, 
and to a constant search for confirmation and the support of 
precedent. The chances are that Crichel Down has instilled 
such additional fear of making a mistake into a body of men 
and women whose lives are devoted to the avoidance of 
mistakes that the inoculation will continue to be effective 
for years. 

What then is the most valuable lesson of Crichel Down? If 
we feel reasonably sure that there will be no corruption and 
that there is no danger of civil servants grabbing for positive 
power and responsibility, have we anything to worry about at 
all? The answer is that we have, and the danger is all the 
worse fer being of a subtle, creeping kind. The first trouble 
with the British civil service is that there is too much of it. 
li is charged with all sorts of functions which do not properly 
belong to it and which, in fact cannot be adequately carried 
out by public officials whose responsibilities, in the nature of 
the case, must be limited. Within such a service manned by 
people who dislike fuss and publicity, who want to be left 
alone to do a clearly prescribed job, who prefer anonymity 
and security to fame and risk—by non-Elizabethans, if the 
fashionable cliché may be inverted for once—there is a constant 
danger that mistakes will be made through sheer absence of 
contact with the ordinary public or through the attempt to 
perform without risk tasks which are_by their nature risky, 
The greater the area of government the greater the chance 
that dealings will be carried on inside the civil service without 
contact with the outside world. This is the core of the danger, 
And the bigger the service is, the more difficult it is to touch 
that core. 

It is a difficult, subtle and complex problem. But there is 
an answer, and the Crichel Down case has also indicated what 
it is. Lying behind that case was a principle of Government 
policy, a principle quietly held by the Socialist Government 
and equally quietly held before all civil servants who had to 
do with the disposal of land. That was that land once acquired 
by the State should not be given up to private individuals. 
Any such principle is controversial enough in all conscience, 
but when it is applied without deliberate reference to the 
electorate it becomes little less than damnable. Under-the- 


counter Socialism, the use of the emergency measures of 
centralisation introduced in the war as a device for extending 
permanent State Control in peace, is a sufficiently familiar and 
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The advocates of this particular 


contemptible phenomenon. 
device for hoodwinking the public are still to be found repre- 
senting each abolition of a war-time control as a political 
crime. They were still to be heard in the Commons debates on 


Crichel Down. The mixture of sophistry and confusion of 
thought with which they pursue their arguments are bad 
enough. But it is worse, far worse, that civil servants should 
be required to pursue such a policy in the secrecy which has 
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masked it since it was first conceived. For civil servants 
have no dislike of secrecy. It is the natural element in which 
they work. But in a demooracy it is almost always bad. 
Secrecy was the main evil in the Crichel Down case. All the 
more honour to the man who had the good sense and 
determination to make the matter public. and to a_ public 
opinion which still had enough essential liberalism in it to 
back him up. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE Abominable Snowman is having some difficulty— 

more difficulty than the Piltdown Man had—in being 

accepted as a reality by the learned men. Their 
scepticism arouses an almost missionary fervour in Mr. Charles 
Stonor, who has just returned from an inconclusive but fruit- 
ful reconnaissance of its haunts in the Himalayas. Among 
the pundits the dividing line between belief and disbelief seems 
in general to be ruled by age; those who in their day did 
not see the creature are anti-yeti, while those who are young 
enough to have (perhaps) a hand in one day clearing up the 
mystery are, not unnaturally, pro-yeti. Mr. Stonor, a slim, fair, 
middle-aged man, has as few doubts about its reality as have 
the Sherpas, who hold it in awe but would not dream of 
allowing it to be molested. It is, he is quite certain, a very 
Jarge and remarkable ape, and when above the snow-line it 
lives on mountain-hares, which are not really hares but rodents 
about the size of a guinea-pig. He has brought back with 
him one piece of evidence which he regards as of great 
importance but whose nature cannot be revealed until it has 
been subjected to scientific tests. Like most unlearned 
people, | hope the tests come up to Mr. Stonor’s expectations. 


Cause Célebre 

[ have, to my shame. very rarely sought access to the 
Strangers’ Gallery of the House of Commons. Its benches— 
comfortably padded but designed, with a fine sense of tradition, 
for an earlier flowering of our race, when we were smaller and 
had shorter legs—were crowded for Tuesday's debate on Crichel 
Down. The Gallery itself presented an absorbing and exotic 
spectacle. One admired the firm but far from pompous way 
in which the door-keepers discharged their duties, which are 
similar to, though more complicated than, those performed by 
usherettes in cinemas. One remarked the slightly more 
incisive tones in which they warned the people in the front 
row that it was an Ambassador that they had to make room 
for. One speculated whether, should sleep completely over- 
come the stout, youngish, effective-looking West African 
potentate on one’s right, his gay turban would go overboard. 
One noted with regret that, if it did, it would fail narrowly to 
score a direct hit on an elderly Labour member, already locked 
in the arms of Morpheus. One was distracted, rather than 
surprised, by the sight of two Japanese ladies in national 
costume flitting up the Mappin Terraces which form a glacis 
in front of the Press Gallery. 


- 


Fair Game 

| left the premises, nevertheless, feeling slightly appalled. 
I sat, as it happened, next to Commander and Mrs. Marten, 
and | had to tread on Sir Andrew Clark’s toes in order to get 
out. Both had, in this affair, done their best to sustain the 
principles on which our democracy is supposed to rest. 
The Martens fought against injustice and incompetence with 
Scant hope of getting what they felt they had some right to, 
and with no hope at all of getting it on economic terms. Sir 
Andrew Clark—with no personal stake in the controversy, but 
with nothing to gain from accepting the disagreeable job of 
sorting it out—acted with courage and ability in the nation’s 
interests. Both, because of the requirements of party warfare, 


had to listen to themselves being misinterpreted and denigrated 
on the floor of the House. 


Commander Marten was repre- 





sented by Opposition speakers as a man who went about 
bullying civil servants and was probably a bad farmer into the 
bargain, Sir Andrew as a reactionary puppet who perverted 
justice for political ends. I suppose politics have got to be 
conducted in this way, but the tone of much of Tuesday’s 
debate was not calculated to encourage private citizens to 
intervene in matters which may form the basis of a Parlia- 
mentary cause célébre. 


The News-Hawks 

The State University of Iowa School of Journalism recently 
asked 37 foreign correspondents of American newspapers for 
a ‘description of the factors which have the most influence in 
determining the character of your news dispatches.” I have 
much enjoyed the preface to the brochure in which the results 
of this enquiry have been collated. ‘ Because of the gratifying 
length of most of the replies,’ says the editor tactfully, * not all 
could be published. ... Among this selection there are state- 
ments which contradict each other concerning accessibility of 
news within a specific country; indeed there is, if not outright 
disagreement, a wide variety of opinion concerning almost every 
aspect of international reporting. Perhaps this is the greatest 
contribution of this entire collection. Throughout [it] 
there seems to run the feeling that the foreign reporter must 
have a deep and broad general education. The reader 
will find errors in grammar and punctuation. Only the 
most obvious kind of copy-editing has been done, such as the 
correction of misspellings. ...’. From the contributions them- 
selves it is clear that foreign correspondents lead a hard and 
exacting life. ‘I had,’ writes Mr. William Fulton, who was 
in London during the last war, ‘to import canned hams and 
cheese from the United States in an effort to maintain a standard 
of living to which I had been accustomed... And Mr. Paul 
Ghali, when he says ‘we must be good Christians and at the 
same time refuse to let ourselves be impressed by our religion,’ 
vividly illustrates the inner stresses to which foreign corres- 
pondents are subjected. 


The Voice of Experience 

Dave is 77 years old, has a crippled wife, works slowly, 
methodically and continually on the land and is always cheer- 
ful. He is a small man; I suspect that his lack of inches helped 
to get him, half a century ago, one of his earlier jobs, which 
was boxing with a kangaroo in a circus. He looked—for he 
is a pre-tractor man—slightly out of place in the implement- 
shed, where we had both taken refuge from the rain which 
drummed inexorably on its roof. Did he ever remember a 
summer like this one, or even like the last? Dave screwed 
up his eyes and contemplated the past. * Well, sir,” he said 
at length, ‘ it do seem to be different now. Different altogether.’ 
He groped for something which would clinch the matter, would 
bring us both back from the speculative realm of associated 
troughs of low pressure and what he calls ‘ all that gun-firing ’ 
to the terra firma of reality and experience. * Well, sir,” he went 
on, gazing with wistful, aggrieved incredulity at the cascades 
of rain, ‘ people may be right, plough-horses may be no use 
any more. But I'll tell you a thing there’s less use for than 
a plough-horse.’ ‘ What's that?’ I asked. * The little straw 
bonnets,’ said Dave, ‘that we used to put on their heads 
against the sun.’ STRIX 
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The Danube in Flood 


By JENNY NASMYTH 


AIN. Nobody talked about anything else. The bour- 
geoisie discussed it at their cocktail parties; the peasants 
discussed it as they turned the sodden hay and stared 

at the broken crops and threw away the rotten cherries; the 
motorists cursed it as they beat their way south on the Frank- 
furt~Munich autobahn, taking their families to foreign parts, 
most of them for the first time since 1935. It went on like this 
for rather more than a fortnight, rain all day and all night, until 
suddenly the note of passive complaint that could be heard 
throughout the continent of Europe changed, in Bavaria, to a 
cry of panic. The rivers, the streams and the ditches that carried 
the water off the northern foothills of the Alps into the western 
reaches of the Danube had begun to flood. South of Munich, 
and a long way south of the Danube proper, little confluences 
were turning into great lakes. A flood control bureau was set 
up in Munich; the Land Polizei (state police), the Bundesgrenz- 
schatz (federal frontier police), and the American occupation 
forces (in whose zone Bavaria lies) mobilised their joint re- 
sources and, after their fashion, co-operated in the inevitable 
business of issuing flood warnings, reinforcing dikes, feeding 
homeless villagers. Everybody knew that as these mountain 
waters gathered themselves into the north-bound valleys of the 
Isar and the Inn, the danger of flooding would increase and 
would reach its maximum where these two rivers joined the 
Danube (at Dagendorf and Passau respectively). What nobody 
had expected was that the rain falling on the comparatively 
minor hills round Stuttgart, which form the watershed between 
the Rhine and the Danube, should have produced such heavy 
flooding as it drained south-eastwards into the Danube valley 
that the Danube actually burst its banks nearly a hundred miles 
further west than its confluence with the Isar. The result was 
that the river was two miles broad for most of its length from 
Regensburg to the Austrian frontier. 

By the time the worst was over, about ten thousand Germans 
had been driven from their homes and the damage to crops was 
incalculable. And yet life went on right up to the water’s 
brink, in a way that would have been unthinkable in England. 
For unlike the inhabitants of Canvey Island, the Danube 
peasant is used to being flooded—not like this, and not in mid- 
July, but it is a rare year that the river does not come over its 
normal banks. So the railways and the roads are slightly raised 
(only one section of the line was out of action for one day in 
that part of Bavaria); the villages are mostly built on imper- 
ceptible rises, so that the water laps on the front step of the 
cottages, but apparently by a miracle fails to reach the door; 
the bridges are built to span three times the normal width of 
the rivers, and for the whole length of the Danube there are 
dikes, which enclose some kind of water meadows. When the 
river floods, it does not in an ordinary year go beyond these 
dikes and no great harm is done. The real disaster occurs 
when it overflows these dikes, or washes them away, or seeps 
through them and into the fields on the other side. 

The evening after the dikes were breached around Regensburg 
was still and golden. The air was brilliant with the refractions 
of a fortnight’s rain; the wheat, standing up to its ears in water, 
shone lime yellow in the oblique sunlight. Along the gravel 
tracks that, every so often disappeared into water a great roan 
horse and an ox in double harness were carting vetch to the 
cattle, or conveying a family and its mattresses to safety. Acres 
of maize, and occasionally sugar beet and sunflowers were 
pathetic reminders that this was southern Europe; the little 
churchyard from which the sandbags were being loaded into 
boats was massed with carnations, marigolds, petunias and gay 
sweet-william; the cottages were washed with the colours of 
the Mediterranean and Austria—brown, yellow, green, red and 
all the variations of these that sun and wind uce. There 
were vines over the doors, and ducks and a chestnut tree, and 
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the cows went on munching though their knees were wet. For 
this village, unlike its neighbour, had been spared by three feet, 
Past its doors the Danube flowed at perhaps twenty knots 
sweeping round trees, over the roofs of sheds two miles from it 
bed. Most of the inhabitants of this village must have beeg 
ruined; but they were gathered, placidly gazing across the fierog 
waste of water, at various weak points along the dike, eng 
joying the last rays of the unfamiliar sun and watching theif 
men fill bags and knock in stakes to stop the steady seepage 
through the faltering earthwork. Alli the children for miles 
had come to splash in the still, blue pools away from the main 
stream: someone had brought a bright red toy boat and some- 
one else an ancient pram, and lots of local boys had brought 
their girls on the back of motor cycles. 

Then through the evening a siren wailed and a fantastic 
convoy trundled into the village. It contained two large U§ 
trucks full of sand, a monstrous chassis on which was loaded 
an ancient wooden coracle, and the local fire engine complete 
with about fifteen stalwarts in red tin hats (the only tin hats that 
may be legitimately worn by Western Germans). This joined 
the company of frontier police who were already open:ng tins 
and otherwise settling in to the only public building of the 
village. Between them, they officially constituted a central 
depot for the area between Regensburg and Straubing. 
Memories of Canvey Island came back to me, of the police 
cordons, of the RAF headquarters at the Red Cow, of the sleet, 
of the official passes, of the grey-green estuary stretching of 
three sides. Somehow, these Bavarian floods seemed scarcely 
real. 

But once at Straubing, all doubts were banished. The main 
street is dominated by a highly Bavarian town hall, with a 
three-pointed tower and harlequin shutters; the windows of thé 
houses are scrolled around like Louis Quinze mirrors; there ig 
an old stone bridge across the Danube. Just here the river hag 
divided, leaving its original bed nearly dry and following a 
new course through the centre of the town. On this occasion 
both beds were overflowing and the dike of the further one 
was threatening to collapse so that the two arms were about 
to join up and drown the intervening land. Gone were the 
placid onlookers; here was tension, here people scanned the 
sky and reckoned that the wind which had just got up would 
prove to be the finishing touch as it swept the water against the 
dike and &e dike slipped slowly further downhill. (As it 
turned cut, the rain had stopped just in time and, so far ag 
I know, Straubing escaped by the skin of its teeth.) 


The town that did not escape was Passau, where the Inn 
and the Danube meet head on, with the accumulated force of 
the flood waters from north and south. In Passau people 
were driven from their homes: the electricity broke down and 
the easiest way to travel was by boat. Towards Passau. the 
main efforts of the flood control organisation were inevitably 
directed. That organisation was unique. It was centred in 
the Bavarian police headquarters, a sleepy courtyard in th 
outskirts of Munich where only a fox-terrier was on guard 
at a second-floor window. Inside were a great number of 
telephones, maps, and an American liaison officer who spoke 
no German. There was also an interpreter, but he was oficn 
lost. The Bavarian state government was in command. but 
the Germans had only limited resources. They had blue state 
police, and green frontier police; they appeared to have a 
number of wireless vans, jeeps, and the fire brigade. They 
had no helicopters and no visible heavy trucks. Thus it was 
the Americans who had to mobilise the sandbags throughout 
Germany, and the main organisational problem was to arrange 
for sandbags, sand, and floods to be within hailing distance of 
each other. On the whole it was arranged, and with remark- 


able efficiency; but there were moments, towards the end of 
a long and tiring day in which the helicopter dropped the bags 
along the dikes while the sand waited for them at the nearest 
airstrip, when relations were temporarily strained. They can 
scarcely have been improved. however, by the British contribu- 
. ‘our flood expert, 


tion which was to dispatch General S— 
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irs days after the waters had started to subside. The French 
t least offered a company of engineers which was politely 
refused by the German authorities on the grounds that it was 
for Germans to clear their own flotsam away. 


Ruanda— Burundi 


By THOMAS HODGKIN 
Mr. Hodgkin, who is travelling across Africa, and sending 
articles to the Spectator as he goes, recently passed the southern 
turning-point of his journey—Elisabethville in the Belgian 
Congo. He is now making his way northward through Uganda 
and Abyssinia to the Sudan. 
Bukavu, Belgian Congo 


HE Hotel Paguidas at Usumbura has a map of Ruanda- 

Urundi hanging on the wall, full of useful, if odd, 

information: *‘ Nvengwe River: caves full of bat guano; 
lions rather troublesome.’ ‘Shaky cable-ferry over 200-foot 
river. Very dangerous approaches. It takes hours to muster 
the crew.’ ‘Kayanza: residence of chief Baranianka, who 
speaks French perfectly, and is the most important chief in 
Urundi. His son, Joseph Biroli, studied at Antwerp 
University.’ ‘ Large tree full of beehives in the centre of the 
road.” * Kigali: in this region Natives salute by making “* Long 
Noses ” and a slight genuflexion.’ 

Usumbura itself is one of these villes champignons, with 
a rapidly developing industry (a brewery, textile and blanket 
factories, engineering workshops), the centre for processing 
and shipping Ruanda-Urundi’s main export crop—coffee. I 
arrived just in time for an exhibition of children’s work in the 
admirable new primary school for Asians. It might have 
been any progressive school in Belgium—or England. On the 
mountain side above the town the new Inter-racial Secondary 
School is being built, under the direction of a White Father 
in a red tarboosh. 


Ruanda and Urundi: one must not confuse the two. Never 
write, or say, ‘ Ruandaurundi ’ (as bad as Czechoslovakia); or, 
even worse, just “Ruanda.’ There are two kingdoms, each 
with its own hereditary Mwami; its hierarchy of chiefs—chiefs 
of provinces, chiefs of hills, chiefs of spurs; its distinct history, 
traditions, and language. This lesson was taught me by a 
Murundi, an abbé, who, like me, had the good luck to turn 
up at t’.e Bukeye mission in time for dinner on the Feast of 
Saint } eter and Saint Paul; a grand festal dinner of five courses, 
beginning with hors d’@uvre and ending with coffee cake. 
The differences between the Banyarwanda and Barundi, the 
abbé explained, are as marked and important as the differences 
between Englishmen and Scotsmen. Before the European 
occupation the kingdoms were as separate as England and 
Scotland before the Union, and as frequently at war. The 
word ‘Urundi’ anyway is a solecism. One should speak 
rather of ‘ Ruanda-Burundi.’ I promised to try to encourage 
this usage. 

Still, there are resemblances between these two kingdoms, 
lying along the watershed between the Congo and Nile river 
systems. First, the great density of population: 184 to the 
square mile; as much as 500 in some regions. Second, the 
fact that people don’t live in villages, but in isolated huts 
(round, as a rule, except where the Administration has induced 
them to build rectangles) half hidden in banana plantations. 
One travels through these magnificent mountains, ridge behind 
ridge, disappearing into the midst, and sees every steep hillside 
for miles around, terraced, cultivated, dotted with tiny farms. 
Third, there is the Platonic social system, based on the pre- 
dominance of the Batutsi leisure class—10 per cent. or so of 
the population—who came originally from the north-east, and 
established their ascendancy over the Bahutu—the other 
90 per cent.—not so much by military force as by their 
political finesse, their belief in the virtue of making other 
people work for them, and their monopolistic control of cattle. 
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Since cattle were the basis of all value, and the Batutsi owned 
all the cattle, the Bahutu were compelled to give labour service 
to their Batutsi patrons, in return for protection against 
spoliation by other Batutsi and limited use of cattle. And 
below the Bahutu, who produced the food surplus to main- 
tain the Batutsi, there is also a third submerged class of a 
few thousand Batwa, pygmies, who performed the most menial 
tasks and provided clowns for the Court 

As one would expect, the energetic bourgeois Belgians are 
changing, or trying hard to change, all this. But even for them 
the problems are formidable. Whereas the Congo is an 
extremely profitable concern, Ruanda-Urundi is economically 
a liability. The central fact is the pressure of people on land, 
and cattle on pasture. And, according to official estimates, 
the existing population of four million is likely to double itself 
in less than forty years. This is the kind of situation. as the 
Belgians recognise, which can give rise to explosions. Various 
remedies are being attempted. But all are in fact tied up 
with the problem of social and political reform. So long as 
the Bahutu remain partly villeins, and under-nourished. their 
productivity is low. So long as they are tied to their Batutsi 
patrons, and regarded by them as a source of income, there 
are resistances to emigration. So long as cattle are divine they 
are not a commodity. 

The traditional social order is exposed to shocks from many 
directions. Young men come back from working in the 
Katanga or Uganda with new ideas about liberty. Bahutu 
labour service has been commuted into money payments: and 
the institution known as whu/iake—the client-patron relation- 
ship based on the Batutsi cattle monopoly—is gradually giving 
way to a partition of cattle between patron and client. Most 
interesting of all: during the past couple of years the structure 
of local government has been reformed 

However, as in Northern Nigeria. it is possible to 
‘democratise’ political institutions without having much 
immediate effect on the actual distribution of power. In 
Ruanda particularly, in the recent elections, though educated 
Bahutu were returned at the lower levels, at the higher levels 
the tendency was to vote back the oid ruling-class. And in 
the Conseil Supérieur du Pays, the highest authority, only one 
member out of thirty-two is an acknowledged Muhutu. While, 
as in Plato’s Republic, an occasional Muhutu can climb the 
social ladder and gain admission to the Batutsi élite, the social 
conflict is still important. 

It is the theme of a three-act play, L’Optimiste, written in 
French by a young Muhutu, M. Saverio Naigiziki—which I 
was told is to be acted before the United Nations visiting 
mission later this month. The play describes the troubles of 
a twenty-year-old Muhutu agricultural assistant, Jules, who 
loves a Mututsi girl, Monica: she, in order to be on an 
intellectual level with her lover, is attending the girls’ bearding- 
school. Jules’s father, Joseph, the Optimist, is a successful 
businessman who runs a cabaret (not as exciting as it sounds) 
and has Wellsian principles; these conflict both with his 
ubuhake relationship with his hard Mututsi patron (and 


without cattle no _ bride-price), and with his _ inherited 
Muhutu sense of inferiority. So he opposes the match. 
Martin, Monica’s father, is a tough High Tory Mututsi 


of the old school, who regards it as unthinkable that his 
daughter should marry a vulgar upstart Muhutu; and his 
opposition is even more violent. When a liberal Mututsi 
relative reminds Martin that times are changing, and he must 
accept the fact of social evolution, he simply repeats several 
times his favourite principle— A bas I’évolution.’ However, 
the play follows the classical model of comedy, and all comes 
right. External events change Martin’s attitude. He learns 
by hard experience that the Batutsi cannot get on without the 
Bahutu—the productive element in society. And we are left 
with the impression that the Optimist is justified; that the 
marriage of Jules and Monica symbolises the future unity of 
the Banyarwanda nation—in which Batutsi will be no longer 
arrogant and idle, nor Bahutu servile and politically negligible. 
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With P EN and Atom 


By WILLIAM COOPER 


F you say, ‘A is good and B is beautiful,’ both parties 
are satisfied: if you say, ‘A is betier than B, and B is 
more beautiful than A,’ both are furious. So I shall need 

to be lucky to get away with some comparative observation 
of the recent international PEN Congress in Amsterdam and 
the International Conference on Nuclear Physics in Glasgow. 

The PEN was held in the Carlton Hotel, a massive post-war 
building somewhat inappropriate to a city of canals, in which 
the congress was let loose in a set of rooms on the first floor 
of an annexe; a large salle de conférence looking as if it were 
normally a restaurant, a foyer lincd with glass cases containing 
jewellery and smart clothes, and a reception bureau run by a 
bevy of pretty Dutch girls with literary leanings. 

The nuclear physicists operated in the university, on Gothic 
heights above the city of Glasgow. They assemblcd in the new 
building of the Natural Philosophy Department, designed by 
the architect of the new Coventry Cathedral; outside, light 
stone and large areas of glass: inside, airy staircases, doors 
brightly painted in different colours, display cabinets looking 
as if they were unsupported in space and containing bits of 
original apparatus used by Kelvin. But to go to work the 
researchers promptly walked out of the building, through stone 
corridors to a huge antique lecture-room, shaped like a 
vaulted cube, painted cream and brown (with dado) and half- 
filled by vertiginously raked rows of pitch-pine benches- 
Rutherford’s ghost would have been at home after all. 

A strict comparison of the two conferences is hardly fair. 
The PEN was drawn from the whole gamut of writers; poets, 
playwrights, essayists, editors, novelists and many others; an 
equivalent group of researchers would have had to range from 
nuclear physicists through, shall we say, organic chemists and 
civil engineers to natural historians. It may be a sign of the 
relatively greater amiability of the PEN that novelists admit 
that essayists are writers: I should not have liked to be the 
man to suggest to the nuclear physicists that natural historians 
are researchers. 

The two conferences were about the same size—three to 
four hundred members from twenty to thirty countries—and 
there was no great difference in how the members looked. In 
neither Amsterdam nor Glasgow could you have thought you 
had got into the mess at Sandhurst, but on the other hand you 
would not necessarily have felt you were marooned among 
egg-heads. In Amsterdam there were lots of women among 
the delegates, in Glasgow there were hardly any. The world 
of nuclear physics is a masculine one, in that a capacity for 
the relevant kind of conceptual thought apparently does not 
turn up anywhere near as often in women as in men. And if 
the writers as a whole looked the more amiable, the researchers 
looked perhaps the cleverer—at the top they looked equally 
clever, but the writers ran to a much bigger tail. One might 
wonder if, given a certain amount of creative power, it is 

»ssible with a modest intellectual equipment to go further in 
iterature than in nuclear physics. 

I am not much of a judge of the social origins of natives of 
countries other than my own. I should have said that the 
social origins of the majority of delegates in Amsterdam and 
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Glasgow were not specially exalted, were, in fact, mainly petty 
bourgeois. As far as the English were concerned there were 
more regional accents to be heard amoung the nuclear physicists, 
This may be partly because researchers are less concerned than 
writers with social ascent: also one has to remember that our 
upper classes have infiltrated literature with success—nuclear 
physics would appear to have been a bit too much for them. 

Now we come to the way everybody behaved. On paper 
both the conferences appeared as an alluring compound of 
receptions, working sessions and organised excursions. In 
reality they were as different as chalk and cheese. The aims 
were different, and the way the members behaved was different. 
If I had to express in one word apiece what appeared to me 
to be the aims of the two conferences, I should say for the 
nuclear physicists it was work, for the PEN goodwill. The 
decisive question the nuclear physicists appeared to have asked 
themselves was, ‘ Will it be interesting ?’ the writers, * Will 
it be fun?” And just as fun does not stand up to interest, 
alas ! goodwill does not stand up to work. Glasgow went 
with a whizz and a hum, Amsterdam with a gentle splutter. 

Compared with the writers, the nuclear physicists seemed 
frankly ruthless. Glasgow, any other conference, almost any 
other human activity, was to be judged by its usefulness in 
promoting their own researches. That was what they appeared 
to mean by interesting. Through a conference they hoped (i) 
to pick up new ideas from other scientists, and (ii) by intellec- 
tual friction to get new ideas of their own. (Also, being 
human, they intended to make personal judgements of each 
other’s scientific competence.) * Will it be interesting? 1 ll 
go if it will, 1 won't if it won't.’ 

In Amsterdam things were different. Put into grand cliché, 
the aim of the Glasgow conference was to push out the 
boundaries of science further into the unknown. As far as 
work was concerned, or intention for that matter, the Amster- 
dam congress can hardly be said to have done the same for 
the boundaries of literature. The Netherlands Centre’s «hoice 
of literary theme, *‘ Experimental Writing ’ (which most people 
took to mean the kind of writing which began with James 
Joyce and Dorothy Richardson), turned out to be a dim one, 
and hardly stirred anyone to anything, except the French to 
oratory. At the same time, the writers were at a disadvantage, 
I think, having the expression of goodwill as an aim. As far 
as one could see at Glasgow, an international assembly whose 
aim is to do some work together generates goodwill as it goes 
along. An assembly whose aim is to express goodwill can 
scarcely do more than generate resolutions, which, though 
they may give satisfaction to some and offence to others, can 
only be passed to the Deity for action. 

And now I should like to try and draw a moral from it all, 
a simple practical moral such as: What might each conference 
have picked up to its own advantage from the other? As I 
see it, the nuclear physicists’ trouble in these days is the 
isolation of their professional world from the rest of society, 
in a sense their lack of contact with the public; while the 
writers’ trouble is not so much lack of contact with the public 
as lack of integrated aims among themselves. 

Clearly nuclear physicists cannot explain nuclear physics 
to the public—they have a job to explain it to each other. But 
confronted, as they would have been in Amsterdam, with a 
group of intelligent creative people who were not keeping 
their eye on the ball all the time, they might have envied, and 
possibly have considered how to cultivate in themselves, some 
of the amiable, undirected, knockabout human-ness out of 
which writers have created a professional world in which people 
other than the practitioners can live. 

And the writers, transported to Glasgow, might have 
responded similarly to the whizz and the hum of a conference 
of men whose professional actions are governed by a strong 
moral principle. I am always surprised that in so much of 
the current literary discussion about ‘ firm moral centres,’ :he 
scientist’s characteristic moral principle so often appears to be 
ignored. If there is a firmer moral centre than the one \ou 
get from having an ingrained determination to investigate the 
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nature of the cosmos and express your results as truthfully 


as you can, I should like to know what it is. And in the 
face of the literary culture’s tendency nowadays to crystallise 
into goodness knows how many fragments, if the writers of 
the world want to find a way of uniting their culture and 
themselves—well, why shouldn’t they take this particular leaf 
out of the moral book of the researchers? After all, aren't 
they both after much the same thing ? 


Aldous Huxley at Sixty 


By H. M. CHAMPNESS 
6 HALL Nanny read you a story, dear 
‘1 am highly sensible of the kindly intention,’ the 
spectacled, shock-headed mite replies, “but I do wish 
you would combat a tendency to over-emphasis.” It may seem 
odd to recall such a joke when the sixtieth birthday of Mr 
Aldous Huxley, which falls this week, confronts us with the 
solemn task of appraisal. But Punch, just then, was having a 
good time at the expense of intellectuals, a new species of 
whom had lately emerged to affront and bewilder society. A 
swift and arbitrary caricature of the type, of which, for better 
or worse, Mr. Huxley was widely held to be the choicest 
specimen, at once took shape in the popular imagination 
Physically the creature was tall, gangly, short-sighted (for here, 
in unpleasing maturity, was the swot of an Edwardian sixth 
form) and hirsute nowhere except on the head. Mentally it 
was encyclopaedic, a satanic transmutation of the old English 
all-rounder. It talked as it wrote, with a deft informal rhetoric 
of alternate pedantry and satire and a vocabulary derived 
at will, with indulgent patronage, from the classics, the 
psychiatrist's casebook, the stinks-lab and the Paris studio. It 
was an all-front critic of human activity, but especially of 
English activity, since the English were non-starters in art, sex 
and several fields of science, in the first two of which it showed 
an obnoxiously Latin bias. Its addiction to art and science 
was the more unfortunate since both, in their latest manifesta- 
tions (thanks to futurism and relativity), were not only 
in-English but also unintelligible. It was a pacifist, its politics 
were leftish and it hated games. In short, it was the worst 
outsider since the young Disraeli 
All this was long ago, and much of the caricature, in its 
personal context, was promptly obliterated by the excellence 
of Mr. Huxley’s early writing. This was, and remains, most 
brilliantly readable. It shows an almost unrivalled ability to 
manipulate data of any kind, for any purpose and in any 
pattern, and a style that makes everything clear, and much 
amusing. It is at its best in the novels and stories, where, 
however, the lightly fictional treatment serves as a kind of 
dress-salon, with the character as models, for the otherwise 
all-justifying display of ideas. Indeed its very merits preclude 
great fiction, for the super-valid creatures of the great creative 
novelists live their own lives, independent of any mediator, 
however gifted, between them and the sub-valid world. The 
characters, of course, in this early work of Mr. Huxley’s, are 
mostly drawn from a restricted circle; the main ones are nearly 
all professional or honorary intellectuals. Taste and a sense of 
distance rule out any close approach to the working classes 
(then far remoter than now)—wisely, for without a flair for 
clever talking such figures would have needed a life that was 
not in their creator’s power to give them. A cultural defective 
is seldom admitted except as a bedmate or a foil. One can 
hardly love or hate these characters; the most they can earn 
is a restricted admiration or a lively and less restricted con- 
tempt. Outspoken, witty, articulate to the well-judged limits 
of the tolerable, where necessary interpreted by the author but 
largely self-interpreting, they focus the thought of their day 
with superb lucidity and achieve a thin, cruel vitality for 
themselves. This earlier work, moreover, is no less critical 
of intellectuals than of their chosen targets. Almost from the 
beginning Mr. Huxley has his doubts of them; he suspects 
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that the great iconoclastic rout in which he joined so memor- 
ably was misconceived. On the Margin (published in 1923) 
now and then hints flippantly at it; one little essay called 
How the Days Draw In! quotes the sombre verse of Fulke 
Greville that was to reappear on the fly-leaf of Point Counter 
Point, in which he makes a glorious bonfire of many intellectual 
fashions. (Of many, but not of all. D. H. Lawrence, chanting 
about the * passional’ significance of the clean Etruscan lusts 
and strong nude bodies, was still at his elbow: having 
graduated in this, he would not lightly cast it aside.) 

Point Counter Point, his most admired and probably his finest 
book, marked the climax but not the end of a phase. Though 
it involves its component philosophies in a‘kind of rehearsal 
for the Wali Street crash (which it antedated by a year) it was 
written, as it were, from * within the movement’ and read by 
an eager public who knew more or less what to expect from 
Mr. Huxley. For a time it continued to do so, for as late as 
Music at Night (1931) he still seemed comfortably ensconced 
in his expanded version of the humanities. These, however, 
could no longer accommodate the disgust and horror that 
exploded in Brave New World, and in Eyeless in Gaza (which 
appeared in 1936 and in which Lawrence is at last found 
wanting) there are many chapters which record the search for 
remoter consolations. A little later ugly rumours began to 
circulate. The master was slipping. His tone and his language 
were growing more and more theological, the snippets of 
French and Italian were giving place to Sanskrit, and there 
were frequent and apparently serious references to the Divine 
Ground. As a ship will leave a sinking rat he was deserting 
his métier-—only to become, of all things, a Hollywood swami. 
It was too much. From once-devoted adherents the later 
books received a good deal less than justice. There was 
applause for their undiminished elegance of exposition, but 
there was also regret and laughter. In the words of E. M. 
Forster's maharajah, he was a * quake.’ 

Much of this was nonsense. Though scarcely a harmonious 
transition, what had happened was not quite the volte-face 
that it appeared. Distrust of the worldlier approaches to life 
runs far back in Mr. Huxley’s writing; the earlier titles sound 
a note of urbane melancholy that was only to deepen with 
the years. Even Rampion, in Point Counter Point (1928) 
denouncing Spandrell and his hate-based mysticism, does not 
have things all his own way. Many a reader, intent on one 
of the rare serenely voluptuous passages, must have felt a 
sudden antagonism and wondered whether it were not, at a 
subtle remove, the author’s own. Nor is it as though the new 
phase lacks its compensations. It is true that didacticism has 
often blunted the old satire, and that the scorn and anger which 
powered the earlier work has dissolved into non-attachment 
with inevitably chilling effects, but mysticism is temperate and 


if only to illustrate their sinful fatuity the grasp of the 
humanities is still magnificently displayed. Half-blind and 
mumbling his sonnets, Father Joseph can still cross a 


seventeenth-century Campagna, and Maine de Biran can still 
grieve and philosophise in a Restoration France, evoked 
(respectively in Grey Eminence and Theme and Variations) 
with a precision which few authors alive can rival and the 
earlier Huxley himself could never surpass. And who else, 
one may ask, could trace an ascent after death by a synthesis 
of mystical and spiritualistic experience like the one in Time 
Must Have a Stop ? Nevertheless the non-mystical reader has 
a sense of loss, and it is genuine.. It was he, after all, who 
accorded Mr. Huxley his place in letters as a brilliant inter- 
reter of ideas experienced and communicated from within 
1is own civilisation. Mr. Huxley now addresses him—the 
non-mystical reader—across a great gulf, and in accents to 
which, though clear and mellifluous as ever, the knguage of 
faith has at times brought a painful sanctimoniousness. Many 
imposters have spoken from that other side, and many of the 
worthy have failed to communicate their message. It is all 
so hard to swallow as to restore a kind of validity to that 
caricature of the early Twenties which was Mr. Huxley’s first 
manifestation. 
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ART 
Trends in British Art, 1900-1954, 


IN his Courtauld Collection Catalogue Mr. 
Douglas Cooper has drawn a loving picture 
of the rejection by English taste of the tenets 
of French impressionism and post-impres- 
sionism. Yet it was in the footsteps of French 
painting that British artists re-emerged 
from the shadows, and in an exhibition at 
the Guildhall Art Gallery, ‘Trends in British 
Art, 1900-1954,’ well chosen from less 
hackneyed material than is usual in these 
anthologies, some of the complex tangle of 
cross-currents is laid bare. It is a good 
exhibition and deserved a better catalogue 
and better hanging. 

Sickert stated the position in 1910 with 
some exactitude. That the pictures at the 
New English Art Club, he said, were often 
described as impressionist ‘always surprises 
and amuses French visitors to England... 
The atmosphere of English society acting on 
@ gifted group of painters, who had learnt 
what they knew either in Paris or from Paris, 
has provided a school with aims and 
qualities altogether different from those of 
the Impressionists. The NEAC picture has 
tended to be a composite product in whch 
an educated colour vision has been applicd 
to themes already long approved and 
accepted in this country.’ Then he goes on: 
*It is certain that the Impressionists put 
themselves out more than we do in England. 
We all live like gentlemen and keep gentle- 
men’s hours.’ That is almost an epitaph on 
a century of British painting. To the 
objective eye of the historian the first im- 
pression of an exhibition like that at the 
Guildhall must be of just such an amateurish- 
ness (in the sense of the Gentlemen of 
England versus the Continental Players). 
The Stotts and the Clausens certainly did 
not want to deal in pages ‘torn from the 
book of life.’ They were prepared to jettison 
the sham-classical extravagances of nine- 
teenth-century academicism, but could not 
bring themselves to jettison the specific, 
explicit, nameable subject. Hence that 
strange dissociation of manner and matter 
which has persisted in so many quarters. 
Walter Bayes, Lavery, and for that matter 
Tonks, for example, have here tackled 
would-be dramatic subjects with would-be 
visual objectivity, so that one is left in doubt 
as to the pictures real raison d’étre. (As a 
contrast, note Nevinson’s little war-piece. 
The means are tautly adjusted to the ends 
and it conveys precisely what the artist 
meant it to.) 

The other way in which a certain tentative 
gentility of taste makes itself evident is 
through the exhibition’s generally muted 
colour. Victorian training taught the 
student in front of his plaster-cast that 
colour was a sinful garnish to draughtsman- 
ship, and it seems symbolic in Stott’s Sunday 
Morning that the dark interior should be 
shielded by lace curtains from the impres- 
sionist blaze of sunlight outside. Even the 
‘educated colour vision’ of Sickert and his 
friends Gore, Gilman and Ginner, operated 
through a dulled opacity and _ never 


approached the intensity of their Conti- 
nental contemporaries. Only the Scotsmen 
—Cadell, Hunter, Fergusson and Peploe— 


caught some of the é/an. Hunter's houseboat 
on Loch Lomond might be on the Seine; 
Fergusson’s Closerie des Lilas could almost 
be by Jawlensky; Cadell’s blacks sing as one 
thought was only possible in France. 
Betwecn the wars the situation grew 
gradually more confused, though Fry’s 
domination and the mild hedonism of 
Bloomsbury remained virtually unchal- 
lenged for fifteen years. Camden Town had 
become London Group, and the battle to 
domesticate the new idioms broke up into 
private hand-to-hand struggles, each man 
choosing his own adversary according to 
taste. Some, like Meninsky and Gertler, 
fell; others, like Wyndham Lewis, Nash, 
Nicholson, Spencer, David Jones, survived to 
lay the fcuncations of present-day painting 
in this country. If this seems to us more 
healthy, moire vigorous, more aware than 
that of fifty years ago, that is partly because 
it is Once more in step with the better paint- 
ing of oiher countries, partly because the 
general acceptance of the new vocabulary 
of forms makes it possible to concentrate 
on ind:vidual worth rather than the * place’ 
of movements (and the particular virtues of 
British artists tend to be personal and idio- 
syncratic). In such a show as this, the critic 
cannot but be chastened by the ephcmeral 
nature of human judgement—must wonder 
why it is so casy now to see that Sickert was 
as genune a member of the impressionist 
movemcnt as Sisley, and conversely that 
Orpen’s portrait is no more than a high- 
grade illustration from a woman’s magazine 
—even to the cut-out figure on the canvas 
background. 
Among a number of good pictures 
(incidentally the women—Gwen John, Ethel 
Walker and Frances Hodgkins—come out 
wcll) space permits mention only of one or 
two for the special interest which attaches to 
them. At random: a Collage by Roger 
Fry; an early still-life by Matthew Smith; 
a grey pastel head by Francis Bacon, an 
early apparition of death; an early Robert 
Bevan, wiih art nouveau accents stemming 
from ‘Synt/.étisme’; a small figure-study by 
Graham Sutherland ; a curious painting of 
roses by Victor Pasmore, leaning halfway to 


naturalism, halfway to abstraction; and 
things by E. A. Hornel, Colin Gill, La 
Thangue. 


M. H. 


MUSIC 


The Cheltenham Festival 

CHELTENHAM’S programmes during the last 
few years have slipped into a rut. Although 
this is largely the fault of the basic formula 
for the festival as a whole, which for 
financial reasons cannot be much varied, 
a more elastic selection of works within this 
formula would have been possible. The 
programmes have shown a strong prefer- 
ence for symphonies and concertos of more 
or less conventional, though often ingeni- 
ously varicd, formal conception, and have 
been a great inducement to composers to 
write works of this type, when they very 
much need exactly the opposite, having 
already been turning them out for a long 
time in wearisome abundance and with 
dispiriting facility, pouring all their musical 
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invention into them, and so wearing it out 
instead of stimulating it by trying to find 
the new vessels, new either in form or in 
material, or both, that music now so badly 
necds. 

This year’s programmes, although the 
best for some years, have shown the same 
tendency. There have been, it is true, several 
experiments in form. The four movements 
of Rawsthorne’s Second String Quartet are 
in an unusual order producing a gradual 
slackening of tempo as the work pro- 
ceeds. Stevens’s piano sonata and Fricker’s 
Rapsodia Concertante for violin and orches- 
tra both run their three movements together, 
and are unconventional in that Stevens's 
first movement is a set of variations, 
Fricker’s an extended lyrical rondo. But 
none of them, not even Fricker’s work, 
which is h.ghly original, with an unaccom- 
panied cadenza in the form of variations as 
the second movement, and a wildly percus- 
sive and rhythmic dance for the third, 
departs fundamentally from the familiar 
conception of symphonic form. 

There was, however, something refreshing 
about them in that they all revealed new 
acquirements, and perhaps new potentialities 
in their respective composers. Rawsthorne’s 
Quartet is considerably more difficult and 
less flucntly well-sound’ng than anything he 
has written before, with a self-conscious 
attempt at a greater variety of harmony and 
contrapuntal texture, and even hints of 
twelve-note technique, which suggest that 
he has realised the need of his music, long 
felt by some listeners, for a wider id.omatic 
range. Fricker too makes some use of the 
twelve-note method, but he has done so 
before. What is new in his Rapsodia is a 
greater mastery of orchestral colour, especi- 
ally in the first movement, which as sheer 
sound is perhaps the most beautiful he has 
ever written, and his interest in rhythm in 
the finale. These are signs of a healthy 
regard for externals, offsetting the intro- 
spective intensity to whch his music tends, 
and ensuring a Satisfying emotional balance, 
This is also what commends Stevcns’s 
Sonata, wh:ch while as compelling as cver in 
its integrity and the substance of its musical 
thought, shows itself off better than his 
music has usually done in the past. 

Although the Festival can claim no credit 
for these new virtues in works from estab- 
lished composers, which it accepts rather 
than selects, it deserves some credit for 
having retained their names in prefercnce to 
certain others which have been dropped. 
And it has done enterprisingly and well to 
give two new aspirants a chance, both unde: 
thirty. Graham Whettam was represented 
by a Viola Concerto, serious in tone and 
economical in utterance, and Alun Hod 
dinott by a light-hearted and fluent Concerto 
for clarinet and strings. If neither bowled 
us over, toth showed admirable techn que 
and very promising talent. There remains 
Stanley Bate, who although now over forty 
was new to most people, and whose Third 
Symphony, an carly cxample of his stimulat 
ing, cosmopolitan, supribly professional! 
music, astenishcd and delightcd those who 
hed not heard of hm before. His music 
ought to be played much more, and many 
of our toiling amatcurish symphonists, if 
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they must go on writing symphonies, 
though they will hardly be able to invent 
such excellent themes, may profit from its 
accomplishment and its breadth of musical 
vocabulary. COLIN MASON 


CINEMA 


Dial M for Murder. (Warner.)——Rendez- 
vous de Juillet. (Berkeley.) 
SUCCESSFUL on television and on the stage, 
and now presented as a film, Frederick 
Knott's Dial M for Murder appears one of 
those handy subjects adaptable to almost any 
medium except the ice show. The mystery 
posed in this drawing-room thriller—ingen- 
ious, confident even in its implausibilities, 
and full of legitimate trickery—is very 
nearly impenetrable; with a  conjuror’s 
finesse, Mr. Knott can always keep us from 
looking in the right, the, in the end, sufficiently 
obvious, direction. The maneeuvres of the 
ageing tennis champion with no scruples 
it all as to how he shall dispose of his 
wealihy wife—if he cannot have her mur- 
dered, he will cheerfully have her hanged 
give Alfred Hitchcock every opportunity, 
oo, for the type of intellectual cat-and- 
mouse game which he now seems to prefe! 
to the older, rougher excitements. That he 
handles the story lucidly, with due respect 
for the impeccably well-mannered verbal 
battles between the homicidal husband and 
the sly, Holmesian detective, goes without 
saying. But the direction, for all its firmness, 
lacks vitality; and if the situations never 
quite develop the tension they should, it is 
Hitchcock, confronted by Mr. 
Knott's cunning, has unduly subdued his 
own. The manner is a little too weighty, 
emphasising the shallowness of the charac- 
terisation—the smiling villain, played no 
more than adequately by Ray Milland; the 
bewildered and vulnerable wife (Grace 
Kelly), whose obtuseness at the’ plot’s most 
crucial moment is taken rather too much 
for granted. The hired assassin (Anthony 
Dawson) and the police inspector (John 
Williams) come off more spiritedly. And 
the celebrated murder scene itself, in which 
the wife gets in a sharp blow with the 
scissors and the inexperienced strangler 
dies, is conducted in the old Hitchcock 
manner of grimly controlled relish. 
Jacques Becker’s Rendez-vous de Juillet, 
made in 1949, has taken a long time to reach 
this country and has undergone on the way 
way some extensive cutting—partly by the 
director himself, partly, one assumes, by 
the English distributors. It now lasts a bare 
seventy minutes, and its impressions of 
French post-war youth, of the attitudes and 
ambitions of a group of students devoted to 
jazz, the theatre and exploration, look 
sketchy to the point of scrappiness. The 
leading character (Daniel Gélin) tries to 
raise money for an expedition to Africa; 
a friend, an out-of-work cameraman, plays 
the trumpet in a Left Bank night-club; the 
two girls are aspiring actresses. Through 
these characters, regarded with unfailing 
sympathy, placed neatly in their milieu, 
Becker is trying to indicate, one feels, the 
enthusiasms, the temper and state of mind, 
of a whole generation. He places himself, as 
it were, at the centre of the action, making 
no overt comments, endeavouring to enter 
into a particular, enclosed world. But the 
impressions remain ambiguous; the attitudes 
never wholly convince. The men are 
arbitrarily packed off to the Congo, leaving 
behind their solid, bourgeois parents, their 
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careerist girl friends; but if this is intended 
as a gesture of affirmation, we are left in 
doubt as to what—apart from a vague 
spirit of adventure—it is affirmation of. 
Indeterminate, incoherent, never unlike- 
able, the film has an unfinished look, as 
though somewhere along the way the 
director found that his characters were 
eluding him, that their world did not admit 
of so easy an entry. 

PENELOPE HOUSTON 


TELEVISION and RADIO 


Mr. LAIN MacCormick’s television play 
The Small Victory, about a Catholic mission 
and a small group of variegated Western 
refugees in the hands of Chinese Communists, 
was not a simple drama of good and evil, of 
black and white. Indeed, to one viewer, 
the interesting thing about this moving 
broadcast was that, however repellent were 
the means by which the Chinese Captain 
tried to gain his ends (an enforced and untrue 
confession from the priest) we were also 
allowed, by hints, and with a pretty broad 
one at the end, to see the conflict from his 
point of view. Would one have been 
allowed even such hints in a play put out by 
the other side? Of course not. And that 
surely was one of the strong elements of this 
strong play, both dramatically and truthfully 
For it was truthful. The characters, though 
conventionally labelled, were 
believable, and were acted most believabls 
Of course, too, there were stock situations 
the priest (John Welsh) compelled to suffe: 
the sufferings of others as an exaction for his 
own adherence to the truth, the nun (Lilly 
Kann) enduring humiliation at heathen 
hands, the frightened pregnant refugee 
woman (Joyce Cummings) bearing the 
innocent future in her womb—and so on. 
But such situations have occurred and con- 
tinue to occur. And certainly, in these 
dreadful days, they are a part of the stuff of 
life as well as of the stuff of drama. Once 
one had admitted this, one forgot about 
conventional situations and characters, and 
accepted the play for what it was intended to 
be, a necessarily compressed and dramatised 
version of what actually goes on in a tor- 
mented part of the world today—the world 
of these ‘Promised Years.’ 

There is no point in superior persons 
sneering at the astonishing vogue for parlour 
games. They are sometimes amusing, quite 
harmless, hugely popular and have obviously 
come to stay. Anyone who reflects on the 
immense power of the medium of television 
should be grateful that these items so avidly 
lapped up by millions are at least not 
devoted to sex, sadism, or those most 
revolting of the commodities hawked by the 
worst of the popular Sunday Press—mean- 
ness, envy and spite. But‘ Change Partners,’ 
an experimental parlour game last Tuesday, 
really was embarrassing. Various groups of 
decent married couples were assembled 
before a panel of experts (sic) who had, by 
the posing of painfully personal questions 
and the inspection of such mimes (sic again) 
as hair ruffling, kissing and wallet snatching, 
to decide who was married to whom. The 
BBC are, I am sure, regretting and trying to 
forget this unfortunate experiment: so 
shall I. 

Aeons ago at the peak of the sound-age 
there was a series of ‘blind’ talks called 
‘The Spice of Life.’ What fun they were to 
arrange! Mr. Payne, oh Prince of London 


essentially 
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taxi and ex-hansom cab drivers, art thou 
listening there aloft? How good to see this 
idea take wings into the large air of sight 
again! And what a pity that the production 
of A. P. Herbert's contribution was not up 
to scratch. Still, this was nostalgia without 
tears, and how rare that is! 


MORAY MCLAREN 


BALLET 
The Festival Ballet. (Royal Festival Hall.) 


EVER since the premiere of La Esmeralda a 
week ago, I have been wondering what 
prompted Anton Dolin to make this 
particular choice. Was his reason the only 
legitimate one for a revival of any description 

that the work in question is considered 
too fine, too interesting, to allow of its 
complete disappearance? Surely, in the case 
of La Esmeralda, Mr. Dolin would claim no 
such thing; surely his artistic judgement 
could not so far have deserted him as to allow 
him to place this mid-nineteenth-century 


ballet on such a level. I rather suspect 
that the directors of the Festival Ballet 
company decided that a new full-programme 


. ] + ‘ | ‘ r 
ballet was needed to add to the repertoire, 


and that, as the problems of finding a 


choreographer, music and a new story were 
so formidable, they took the line of least 
resistance, and, faute de mieux, dug up this 
work from the archives of the Paris Opera 


library. In other words, the revival of La 
Esmeralda would appear to be but further 
evidence of the poverty of English ballet 
today 
Having decided upon a revival, it seems 
to me that almost any other choice might 
have met with happier results. because the 
music of Pugni must spell failure from the 
outset. It is so dull rhythmically, so lacking 
in light and shade that despite the dramatic 
possibilities of the story, M. Beriosov has 
been able to do little or nothing with it. 
The Festival Ballet company has some 
excellent dancers, but the odds were weighed 
too heavily against them, and on the opening 
night, not one appeared to the best advant- 
age. Natalie Krassovska was suffering from 
a bad attack of nerves, probably because 
she felt ill at ease in the role of a gipsy whose 
temperament should have suggested passion 
and abandon, and whose death at the 
gallows for a blow she never struck, for a 
murder that was never committed, was 
rendered senseless by the lack of dramatic 
arrangement and the unacceptability of the 
story. Oleg Briansky and Belinda Wright, 
good artists though they are, were made to 
appear almost laughable by the caricatures 
that were their costumes; and to some, the 
role of the lewd monk will appear offensive, 
for so delicate a subject needs to be treated 
with more sensitivity and seriousness than 
the general tenor of the ballet made possible. 
Whether Nora Kovach will be able to 
lift up La Esmeralda a little when she takes 
over the title role will only be known after 
this has gone to press. At any rate I do not 
envy her her herculean task. 
LILLIAN BROWSE 








On Holiday 


To make sure of receiving your Spectator 
when you are on holiday, send us your 
holiday address and we will post the paper 
to you—at 84d. per copy. Instructions to: 
Sales Dept., Spectator Ltd., 99 Gower Street, 

London, W.C.1. 
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Letters to 


JULY 23, 


the Editor 





TRUTH AND THE DYING 
Sir,—How singular—and indeed how utterly 
unprofessional—are the arguments’ with 
which Catholic philosophers try to fortify 
the conclusions of their theologians. Your 
contributor Mr. J. M. Cameron seeks our 
assent to the Bishop of Leeds’ opinion that 
nurses ought to tell patients when ‘their 
condition is likely to prove fatal’ by asking 
us if ‘we think it right and commendable 
that doctor, nurses and relatives should lie 
to a man when he stands in the shadow ot 
death.’ : 

It is one thing for a doctor to tell a man 
he ‘stands in the shadow of death, and 
another for a nurse to tell him his condition 
is ‘likely to prove fatal.” In my own limited 
experience, | have known of several instances 
in which it was thought at the hospital that 
the patient was likely to die; in none was the 
patient told, and in every one the patient 
recovered. If they had been told, perhaps 
they would not have recovered. 

Personally, I think it is right that a doctor 
should tell a man when his death is imminent 
and certain. But I do not think he should 
always or even generally tell a man if his 
death is merely ‘likely.’ Still less do I think 
that nurses, who do not diagnose, should 
make such predictions to their patients. For 
how do they know the ‘truth’ which the 
Bishop of Leeds and Mr. Cameron are so 
eager for them to disclose ?—-Yours faith- 
fully, MAURICE CRANSTON 


London, N.6 


Sir,—Although | fully agree with the main 
theme of J. M. Cameron's most interesting 
article, there is one difficulty which needs 
further examination. May | illustrate it fre: 
a recent experience ? 

A member of my church went into a 
Birmingham hospital over a year ago. Cancer 
was diagnosed. After an exploratory opera- 
tion it was found to be advanced, and, medi- 
cally speaking, incurable. She was sent to 
another more modern hospital. Several 
specialists examined her and _ inoperable 
carcinoma of the uterus was diagnosed. She 
was sent home and her husband was told she 
would never leave her bed. 

During this time I visited her and took he: 
Communion and was deeply impressed by her 
faith, I had just read Dr. Weatherhead’s 
wonderful book, Psychology, Religion and 
Healing, and I felt that the factors necessary 
for spiritual healing were present. At Com- 
munion I began to use the technique Dr. 
Weatherhead describes. In a few days she 
was up and about. Swellings that had been 
visible disappeared. She resumed normal 
life. That was over a year ago and today 
she is, apparently, well. I dare not say she 
is cured—I don’t know—but her own doctor 
has told me her recovery is ‘wonderful.’ At 
least she has had another year of useful life 
in which she has nursed her husband through 
a serious illness. 

I wonder what the result would have been 
if I had told her that expert opinion agreed 
that she was dying and had prepared her for 
death ? This is only one of several similar 
cases. For anyone concerned with ministering 





to the sick the problem is great and real and 
we are much in your debt for the serious 
consideration you have given it.—Yours 
faithfully, 

N. S. POWER 


Ladywood Vicarage, Birmingham, 16 


SMOKING, STATISTICS AND DEATH 


Sir,—I was interested in your correspondent’s 
remarks about the difficulty of causing disease 
in animals by the use of tobacco. This is a 
subject on which I have been working for 
some time. Part of the trouble lies in the 
fact that few animals really enjoy smoking 

except for chimpanzees (who will only 
touch cigars, thereby making research pro- 
hibitively expensive for the private individual). 
Guinea-pigs appear reluctant to _ inhale, 
though with patience they can be persuaded 
to try; rabbits, on the other hand, are over- 
enthusiastic, and tend to gobble up the 
cigarette, paper and all. 

So far in my series I have had only one 
case in which deleterious effects can be 
proved. That, interestingly enough, was in a 
mouse which insisted on using a cigarette 
holder..-Yours faithfully, 

JOHN ROWAN WILSON 


83a Wimbledon Hill Road, §.W.19 


Sir,—Concerning the connection between the 
use of tobacco and the incidence of cancer 
of the lung, I have been interested to see no 
mention of certain research carried out in 
the 1930s by Dr. Jan Orr, working at the 
Negyoor Mission Hospital, Travancore, S. 
India. This centre regularly treated epithe- 
lioma of the mouth at the rate of 500 cases 
per annum, and definitely attributed the 
disease to the use of certain types of tobacco, 
blended with betel nut, and commonly 
chewed by the inhabitants of that region. 
The interesting point seems to be that other 
types of tobacco were completely innocuous, 
and it does appear that this line of thought, 
discrimination between various blends or 
mixtures, has been comparatively neglected 
in recent research, at least so far as the public 
are made aware of it—Yours faithfully, 
ROSEMARY J. EVERETI 


37 Ennismore Avenue, Chiswick, W4 


Sin,—There must be many of my coevals 
who felt astonishment mingled with com- 
miseration on reading the letter of C. M. 
Hussey, who would prefer to die at 55 rather 
than at 65, and thinks that the modern world 
is no place for anyone over middle age. 

I cannot claim to possess more than the 
average amount for my years of 
durance and concentration.’ I have enough 
of the first to dodge the traffic on a country 
road, enough of the second to cultivate my 
patch of garden, enough of the third to 
follow with enjoyment a good book or a 
Spectator article. With this modest equip- 
ment I hope to continue smoking for as long 
as possible, despite the ‘modern world.’ It 
is perhaps fortunate that neither the Prime 
Minister nor the Leader of the Opposition 
appears to share Mr. Hussey’s pessimistic 
views.—Yours faithfully, 


‘speed, en- 


SEPTUAGENARIAN 
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Sir,—The verses quoted by Mr. C. B. Fry are 
very apt and one must congratulate him 
heartily on their application to himsel/. 

On reading them as printed I felt that there 
was something out of gear, so I took down 
my Calverley and found that it was so and 
that the names of Jones and Smith were un- 
fortunately transposed, which Calverley 
would not have regarded as a compliment. 

Not only this, but the good wishes to the 
tobacconist immortalised by the poet in the 
last line fell rather flat, and if we read * thee, 
Bacon, according to the humorist, instead of 
‘the Bacon,’ according to Mr. Fry, we find 
point and meaning in the ascription. 

Mr. Fry will, | hope, forgive me _ for 
suggesting that failure to verify one’s re.cren- 
ces is liable to cause one to be stumped, an 
experience which on the field of operation 
has been so unusual in his case that one 
cannot resist the present temptation to score 

Yours faithfully, 

W. J. MCCOMBE 


16 Westhourne Street, W.2 


ROAD SAFETY 


Sir, | was charmed to see last week how 
enthusiastically your correspondent D. K 
Ullman misinterpreted John Arlott’s article 
on road safety. Probably the majority oi 
Mr. Ullman’s criticisms would have been 
justified, had it not been for one sentence 
early on in the article, viz. * . it may be 
argued that three main and different types oi 
drivers contribute three completely different 
types of shortcomings to road safety stan 
dards.” 

Most professional drivers are good driver 
because they have to be—in judgement. per 
ception and sheer manual dexterity, they car 
seldom be faulted. That is more than car 
be said of the drivers in the other two classes 
And those three qualities are the basic essen 
tials of good driving. if good driving can be 
taken in isolation—-which, of course, it can 
not. Manners come into the question wher 
good driving is placed in the context of not 
so-good driving: and bad manners are 
common to all types of road-users rhe 
bullying by large vehicles, to which Mr 
Ullman took such violent exception, is one 
of the lesser examples of bad driving -the 
precedence now taken by these large vehicles 
as of right, originated in a perfectly normal 
feeling by the dfivers of small cars that it 
was much more sensible not to argue with 
anything as big as a bus. 

Over my years of driving, I have found 
manners uniformly bad both in and nea 
towns. Outside towns. however, I defy anyone 
to beat long-distance lorry drivers for cour- 
tesy and thoughtfulness. They never fail 
to provide the earliest opportunity for the 
private car to pass, and if they themselves 
have occasion to pass some other vehicle, 
they invariably give a salute of acknowledge- 
ment. Over 1,500 miles of driving in ten 
days recently, in a low-powered car, | waved 
on countless other private cars, and only 
once received any sign of acknowledgement 
A small thing, but symptomatic. . . 

One fault of the semi-professional driver, 
which John Arlott failed to mention, is that, 
while he often has the technical skill of the 
professional, he also has the failing of the 
amateur driver—two things on his mind. The 
amateur probably thinks first of the scenery 
and second of his driving. The semi- 
professional thinks simultaneously of his 
driving and his job, and since his style of 
driving usually demands the split-second 
accuracy of judgement which is not normally 
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possible with a split concentration, he can be 
quite a danger on the roads. 

One final point worth making is the 
desirability of having roundabouts instead of 
traffic lights on arterial roads. I am thinking, 
in particular, of the Great West Road, where 
everyone goes like a bull at a gate in 
an attempt to beat the lights—and that, at 
an average of 60 mph, is not the way to road 
safety. Since roundabouts cannot be rushed 
they have a most salutary effect on 
accelerator-maniacs.—Yours faithfully, 

M. R. TANNAHILI 


142 Kensington Park Road, W.11 


Six,—Ift I drive for a period of twenty-five 
to thirty years at speeds varying from one to 
eighty miles per hour, and, if during that 
period no other road user takes any special 
notice of me, then I would say, ‘Il am a good 
driver. —Yours faithfully, 

G. ¢ TAYLOR 


Cairn Hydro Hotel, Harrogate, Yorkshire 


COAL 


Six,-I wish to make a few observations on 
para. 6 of Mr. John Fox’s letter on coal 
(July 9). Let me take it point by point 


(1) How many domestic consumers can 
afford consideration of their own comtort in 
domestic heating One uses as little of any 
fuel as possible, less in the national interest 
than in an attempt to live within one’s means 
My coal merchant assures me that the price 
of the better grades of coal is to be raised 
in November, while the price of the lower 
grades will fall,.so we shall all be economis- 
ing still further and doubtless feeling colder, 
either through a shortage of what will burn 
or a sufficiency of what will not. How many 
households already use no fire until late 
afternoon for reasons of economy? Surely 
one is not expecting too much in wishing fot 
a good fire in the evenings 

(2) We are constantly being told that 
modern solid fuel appliances burn half the 
amount required by an open grate and give 
greater comfort, but surely this is relative ? 
It must depend on how many hours the open 
grate was used, how large a room it heated, 
and whether a fire-back boiler was used with 
the grate. I have never seen any figures to 
prove these claims for all-night-burning fires, 
which I suppose are what Mr. Fox had in 
mind, and having experienced the ‘ comforts ° 
of one I should take a lot of convincing 
In my opinion the popularity of such grates 
is entirely due to their ability to remain in 
all night, with the consequent saving of time 
and labour, to say nothing of mess, in the 
morning, and their ability to burn the poor 
coal that we so often have to take. If one 
likes a cheerful fire, it is necessary to build 
it up well, much as one must do with an 
open grate, so where is the saving? I have 
nothing but praise for modern solid fuel 
cookers, they really are economical if one 
can afford the initial outlay. 

(3) How are local authorities to ensure 
that their tenants use fuel efficiently, unless 
they inspect all houses for the purpose? | 
understand that some authorities do supply 
slow-burning grates on easy terms but, even 
so. there are those who stoke carefully and 
those who do not, and what more could the 
authority do but give advice to those who 
asked for it? In this city there has recently 
been made a much-needed smokeless zone, 
in which householders must burn coke or 
other smokeless fuel Already there are 
bitter complaints about the cost of coke, and 
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as it seems likely to go on rising, the com- 
plaints will doubtless go on also. No doubt 
these householders would like to know the 
relative efficiency of coal and coke, price 
for price, though even then I doubt if they 
would appreciate their coke fire as much as 
they used to like a coal one But I do 
not wish to discuss smoke abatement at 
present, it is another matter. 

(4) I entirely agree with Mr. Fox’s insis- 
tence on adequate insulation, but I have yet 
to see it in any new house. It would seem 
impossible to achieve in council housing with- 
out adding to the cost and consequently to 
the rents, but a start might be made by hav- 
ing better-fitting windows and doors, and by 
siting the houses to catch as much sunlight 
as possible. We are very hidebound in our 
ideas—why should some kitchens have to 
face north while the little-used * best room" 
gets all the sun And what has become of 
the district heating schemes that were talked 
of at one time ? Dundee had a most efficient 
one, and one would have thought that similar 
schemes might have been incorporated into 
new housing areas Perhaps Mr. Fox can 
tell us if the additional cost on rents would 
have amounted to more than the price of a 
bag of coal 

(5S) Gas may have a high coal economy 
efficiency as opposed to electricity, but both 
are prohibitive in price for the average house- 
hold for regular use. I am using 
to describe households where the total 
income for the family is £800 or less 

I think the householder—in practice the 
housewife—bears far too heavy a share of 
the burden of fuel economy. She can do her 
shopping in overheated shops, she can pay 
her fuel bills in offices that blaze with light 
and radiate heat, then she can go home to 
a tiny fire and hardly any coal in the cellar. 
Nor has she any hope for the future, since 
every other fuel user seems to be before 
her in the queue. Must we go out to work 
in order to be warm in winter ?—Yours 
faithfully, 


* average * 


SHEILA B. MASON 


40 Ashwell Road, Heaton Bradford 
AN UNNECESSARY EVIL 

Sirn.—The President of the Association of 
HM Inspectors of Taxes, in his letter in your 
issue of July 9, makes certain statements 
which, to one of the creative minority of 
Industry, a mere director, seem so misleading 
that I ask your permission to reply to him 

He states that the recent campaign in the 
Press against the attitude of HM Inspectors 
of Taxes towards expenses claims originated 
in a letter of apology sent by the Financial 
Secretary of the Treasury to the Chairman 
of the Institute of Directors. He omits to 
state, Sir, that this letter was the outcome 
of questions asked that were the expression 
of the mounting indignation and despair of 
those unfortunate and almost persecuted 
people, directors and senior executives who, 
by an arbitrary definition, are the victims 
of HM Inspectors of Taxes as regards their 
expenses. All over the country, ever since 
1949, thousands of honest directors and 
senior executives have suffered niggling 
inquisition and arbitrary judgement in order 
that a few of the few dishonest ones may be 
tracked down at vast expense. It does at 
last appear that, thanks to the resented 
agitation that has taken place, some improve- 
ment may be expected, and that these 
inquisitions, amounting to a virtual intrusion 
into the manner in which directors conduct 
the businesses they administer for their 
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shareholders, may diminish. If this is so it 
will be the result of the revolt of a section 
of public opinion against a manifest injustice, 
a revolt very properly given voice in the 
Press 

Mr. Kirkness further states that the amount 
of any such permissible expenses is deter- 
mined by the very strict wording of the 
Rules. But in the same paragraph he con- 
tradicts himself by the statement that an 
individual inspector can allow his zeal to 
outrun his discretion in isolated cases. It is 
notorious among those afiected that the range 
of discretion allowed to themselves by HM 
Inspectors of Taxes in this matter is large 
indeed, and that the most fantastic variations 
of judgement can take place, and not in 
isolated cases 

Finally Mr. Kirkness states that Inspectors 
of Taxes are rightly proud of their reputa- 
tion for sympatnetic 


appreciation of the problems of the business 


fairmindedness and 


world. Few of those who have suflered the 
arbitrary inquisitions and decisions of 
Inspectors on this subject of expenses (which 
if disallowed have to be met out of the 


individual's own heavily taxed income) can 
share this charmingly, 


Yours faithtully 


complacent view.— 


MANAGING DIRECTOR 


THE GRANGE, FULHAM 
Sir,-May I respectfully congratulate Mr. 
John Betjeman upon his letter in the Spectator 
ol July 16, re * The Grange ~ 

I was also present at the inquiry on the 
13th inst. I was astonished, annoyed and 
ashamed at the behaviour of the Town Clerk 
in what I considered to be a most * unsports- 
manlike * cross-examination of witnesses, and 
what seemed to be a quite deliberate with- 
holding of vital information (apparently 
known only to the Council), and which in 
my opinion should have previously been 
available to such witnesses and the public. 
That my feelings were generally shared by a 
large number of persons present at the in- 
quiry was amply evinced by the loud 
(protesting) applause referred to by Mr. 
Betjeman. Ihe experience of listening to 
these proceedings left a nasty taste in my 
mouth (probably a touch of * Crichelitis *).— 
Yours faithfully, 

CYRIL WELLER 


11 Matheson Road, West Kensington, W.14 


THE GUINEA PIG 


Sir,—I wonder if the comparative failure of 
the Fleming scheme is such a pity as James 
Nowell thinks? From the point of view of 
the survival of the public schools, no doubt 
it is; but was that the chief purpose of the 
scheme—to enable public school fees to be 
paid out of public funds (whether rates or 
taxes) when parents were no longer able to 
afford them ? 

He says ‘the responsibility for failure must 
lie entirely with the Ministry and local educa- 
tion authorities, but this is by no means 
certain. I have not The Times article to refer 
to, but my impression when I read it was 
that it was chiefly parents who were reluctant 
to take up the places offered. The reasons 
suggested were partly financial—the fear of 
‘extras’ in the shape of school uniform, 
etc—and partly social—the fear of taking 
a child out of his natural environment. It 
may well be that there is a third and better 
reason, only partly realised or expressed, the 
feeling that their children can obtain just 
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as good an education at the local grammar 
school as at a boarding school, with the 
additional advantage of being at home; and 


undoubtedly many parents do feel this an 
advantage. 
Were | a member of a local education 


authority responsible for the selection of 
children under this scheme, | should not feel 
at all certain that it is ‘right to spend 
hundreds of pounds more on one boy or girl 
than on another without extremely convincing 
reasons. And the most convincing reason 
to me, as apparently to many others, would 
be unsatisfactory home conditions. It has 
always seemed to me a tragedy that very 
often it is the best homes that send their 
to school, while the worst keep 
them at home. So far as education is con- 
cerned, a good grammar school can offer 
all that a public boarding school can; and 
as a schoolmaster I have been convinced for 
years, often to my sorrow, that the home 
exercises infinitely more influence than either. 
Why then, when a child has a good home 
influence, remove him from it ? 
| have every sympathy with the public 
schools, which are obviously going to be 
faced with a difficult decade or two; but if 
they refuse boys from bad and broken homes, 
they might reflect that they are failing in a 
duty which is implicit in many of their 
charters, and which they have usually taken 
pride in fulfilling—Yours faithfully, 
J. E. BROWN 
148 Albany Road, Redruth, Cornwall 


sons away 


BURNS ENGLISHED 
Sir,—I have only just received a copy ol 
your issue of June 18 and the report of your 
Competition No. 224 headed ‘ Rabbie Burns 


say 23, 


Transmogrified "—and very amusing and 
instructive the entries are. A.M.O.S. says: 
‘Most competitors deprecated the English 
translation’ and ‘most of the competitors 
were obviously Scots.” Nae doot, nae doot; 
but the satisfying fact is that many of the 
most understanding and appreciative reviews 
of my renderings have appeared in the 
Scottish Press. Some Scots indeed boldly 
affirm that ‘a large number of Burns sup- 
perers haven't much of a clue about what 
the Bard was getting at.’ I quote Maurice 
Lindsay in the January issue of the Scostish 
Field, and he goes on to say: ‘I strongly 
suspect that the National Bard is in danger 
of becoming denationalised, because the 
people of Scotland, with each year that 
passes, are less and less able to understand 
the language in which he wrote. Mr. 
Lindsay is a leading Scottish poet and a 
revivalist of *Lallans* or Lowlands Scotch 
And Sir Patrick Dollan, ex-Lord Provost of 


Glasgow and the world’s leading authority 
on Burns, told the Falkirk Burns Club: 
‘If Scots were going to protest about 


English translations of Burns, the Jews might 
just as logically have protested against the 
translation of the Bible into English. This 
translation has been very well done, and if 
it results in English people getting to know 
more about Robert Burns, then it is good 
Burns is for the whole world.’ 


It was my conviction jof the universality 
of Burns's utterance that! led me to under- 
take these renderings—for all the English- 
speaking peoples, including the poet’s own 
countrymen. Your own ‘readers, I believe, 
have not yet had the bénefit of a critical 
estimate of Burns Into English, but this letter 
should satisfy them that the book is not a 
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‘stunt’ but an attempt (as The Times Literary 
Supplement said) to ‘enable many milliong 
to tune in more directly to the utterance of 
the leading singer of freedom and 
democracy.—Yours faithfully, 


WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOLR 


Pitch Gate, Ewhurst, Cranleigh, Surrey 


SNAKES ALIVE 

Sir,-I was much interested in Sir Compton 
Mackenzie’s account of natural wonders 
which he had seen, in the issue of June 11, 
particularly the last one about the 
either swallowing her young or at least picks 
ing them up in her mouth and hiding them 
beneath her body. 

Sir Compton wrote that he did not expect 
anyone to believe this story about the adder, 
so it may comfort him to know that there 
is at least one person who does. 


addet 


About sixty years ago while walking with 
another lad in a field in Quebec Province, 
I saw what we used to call a spotted addef 
behind a large rock, coiled and ready to 
attack. As these snakes were supposed to 
be poisonous, my companion picked up 9 
long stick and bashed in its head, also 
mangled its body a good deal. We both 
distinctly saw several little snakes come out 
from the snake’s body. At home our story 
was jeered at and we both felt very crests 
fallen. The matter has bothered me all thes¢ 
years. Perhaps, of course, the explanation of 
the mother hiding her young under her body 
applies also to what I saw.—Yours faith- 
fully, 


W. R. HIBBARD 


Rothesay, New. Brunswick, Canada 
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maturity, with normal 2}% interest added. 
save trouble and postage. 


Subscriptions may be withdrawn at any time before 


Local paying-in facilities 


Write for copy of investment booklet and details of Five Year Savings Plan 


ASSETS EXCEED £8,000,000 


RESERVES £410,000 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND BUILDING SOCIETY 


6 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C.4 


Telephone : CEN 8455 


Incorporated 1882 
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Gossips and Gardeners 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 229 
Report by Joyce Johnson 


Competitors were asked to imagine that a newspaper editor had reshuffled his staff, and to 
submit an extract from the gossip column written by the gardening expert or the gardening 


column written by the gossip writer. 


The general level of gardeners-turned- 
gossips was far above that of the gossips- 
turned-gardeners. 

Robert Waterhouse sent in a good Strix 
and I should also honourably mention Sir 
Patrick Laird in this section. The prize- 
winners, however, come from the other 
section, and in the hope of leaving enough 
space to print all four, I will only add that 
the runners-up were Frances Collingwood 
and Finlay P. Murdoch plus those already 
named. Thirty shillings each to Howard N. 
Burton and Roff, and a pound each to A. W. 
D cker and Guy Kendall. 


PRIZES 
(HOWARD N. BURTON) 


In the paddock I saw Lord Rollingstone, 
hose attire did not suggest the truth of the 
proverb. He was chatting to a dainty little 
climber, the centre of so much male interest 
that she would be well advised to disbud old 
shoots when too many are forming. 

Sir Hubert Tippler was enjoying his hobby 
in a sheltered corner. Care must be taken to 
prevent over-watering in July. Neatness, or 
three parts basic liquor to One part water, !s 
ideal treatment. Miss Strapless was showing 
well at Parridges, a delicate flesh pink shading, 
strangely, into a blush. Her escort, Colonel 
Wallah, a hardy perennial, thrives in shady 
situations. Lord Collier, new Labour peer, 
asks how many garden peas should be fork d 
at one time. With a four-prong three rows 
can be safely held, if well boiled and balanced 
Care should however be taken 


(ROFF) 

Last week’s outstanding event was the dance 
given for Lady Rosemary Marsh, one of the 
Andromeda family. She is a sturdy grower but 
needs training and liberal culture. It was 
evident that, among the guests, attention was 
being paid to the crossing of wallflowers, but 
too much reliance seems to be placed on dry 
old sticks, and the surrounding weeds need 
drastic treatment. Cultivators will undoubtedly 
find some forking out necessary, but some sap 
will doubtless rise in due course. 

On trial at Bow Street yesterday was the 
Viscount Duquesne, a fresh type of rake 
recently sent down from Oxford for evening 
out operations. Unlike many of the older 
varieties, the Viscount has a full set of teeth. 
Where difficulty is encountered in loosening up, 
this rake is ideal, but is acknowledged to be 
excessively costly. The Colonies may, however. 
find a use for the Viscount. 


(A. W. DICKER) 

I saw many hardy annuals at the Opera, 
where Lady Portly’s splendid form and colour 
were glowingly eloquent of a firm foundation 
and thorough preparation of the ground. | 
thought the Misses Gush rather forward for 
the time of year but with careful tending they 
should be at their best for the hunting season. 

After showing little early promise Miss 
Striving has now blossomed well, and I hear 
that Captain Daring is being grafted into the 
family. 

I see young Lieut. Elbow has his father’s 
Petunia complexion. An excellent strain this 
for bottling in and out of season. Miss Fading’s 
strawberry blonde hair showed some sharply 





defined whitish streaks. There seems to be no 
cure for this trouble, and all one can do is to 
burn the affected growth and try again next 
year. 


(GUY KENDALL) 


Lady Foxglove has benefited by the change of 


soil now that she has taken permanent root in 
the country. I noticed the severe pruning 
which her conversation has suffered. Much 
of its extravagance has been lopped away. 
The Hon. Mrs. Hollyhock has planted her 
daughters out at boarding school. I noticed 
at Lord’s the re-appearance of the broad- 
brimmed hat, whose shade has tended to 
extinguish the growth of the humbler débutantes 
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In America a good deal of thinning out has 
occurred among all classes owing to the spread 
of polio; the doctors are busy searching for a 
selective killer. The grafting of hardy foreign 
cuttings on our old aristocratic stocks still 
continues. The degeneration noticed in the 
latter may thus suffer timely arrest. There is 
talk of the establishment of special agencies for 
those who are seeking similar hybridisations. 
At the outdoor exhibition at Ascot the less 
violent colouring of costumes is probably due 
to sympathy with the prevailing dral ness of the 
weather. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 232 
Set by E. W. Fordham 


“Come into the garden; I want niv roses to 
see you.’ Could a more graceful compliment 
be paid to anyone? A prize of £5, which may 
be divided, is offered for the mosi charming 
compliment submitted, which may be either 
quoted or original. 

Entries, addressed * Spectator Cempetition 
No. 232,° 99 Gower Sireet, London, W.C.1, 
must be received not later than August 3. 
Results in the Spectator of Augu;t 13. 


Country Life 


record of the 


putting down 


Ont could almost make 
course of summer weather by 
the growth of the lawn and the privet hedge 
Although we had rain in the period following 
Whitsun, | noticed that the hedge, which 
normally seems to get out of hand at least 
twice in early summer, was making slow 
At first I thought this 
the setback of late snow which 
when we thought winter was over. but the 


progress is Was due to 


came here 


grass made little growth from week to week 
until almost a fortnight ago Phe rain that 
fell quickly dried out of the topsoil and | 


was relieved to find the business of cutting 
less urgent and less arduous. I had hopes ol 
stealing away for a holiday without having 
to work lke a fanatic to get things straight 
before I left. Alas, this is not to be. For 
some reason, although we have had no extra 
rain, growth has started in earnest this past 
few days. The privet hedge has jumped up 
eight inches and the grass that was hitherto 
stunted is showing signs of fast recovery 
Summer has come, as we say every time the 
sun shines. I wish it had held off for a 
couple of weeks. I could have crept away 
without conscience to trouble me 


An Old Saying 

Surely, says one reader, the point about 
spring kittens is that they can be housé-trained 
more easily when the soil is dug in the garden, 
and another writes that it is a Somerset beliet 
that *’Tis May kittens bean't no good, 
although the same person tells me that he has 
a May-born mouser that is the best he has 
ever known. There is no doubting that it is 
an old belief that May kittens are no good, 
for a lady who used to live in Wales quotes 
me a Welsh saying used more than fifty 
years ago: *Cathod mis Mai, ddodant nadrodd 
mewn tai’—cats born in May bring snakes 
into the house. ‘When I was a small child 
many years ago, I was walking with my 
father in the Monmouthshire hills,’ she 
remarks, ‘and stopped by a mountain stream 
from which sprang a half-wild cat bearing 
something squirming in its mouth. My father 


guoted the old Welsh proverb. I have heard 
t more than once trom our old servants, but 
in English.” I about this 

to snakes and newts and I am still 


sure why May or blackberry kittens are 


wonder again 
illusion 
not 


no good unless, as the pr 


do such alarming things 


Young Cuckoo 


An interesting story of the dev 


a young cuckoo Dy its Toste 
sent to me trom it corresp nde 
Hampshire, who describes how her daughter 
d.scovered their terrier watching something 
it the bottom of the hedge and on investiga- 
tion came upon half-fledged cuckoo. * She 
picked it up but couldn't find the nest,’ the 
letter continues. “We consulted as to what 
could be done, and its foster-parents, a pair 


of hedge-sparrows, were getting very excited 
in a nearby tree. I suggested that we should 
try making a nest and so she feund an old 
fly-catcher’s nest and lined a punnet with that 
and some bits of hay. We put the punnet 
on top of the hedge and placed a square of 
wood above the nest to shade the bird from 
rain or very hot sun. The cuckoo settled 
down very happily. We had little hope that 
the foster-parents would find it and feed it, 
but the next morning there they were, flying 
backwards and forwards to feed it and some- 
times carrying away the droppings from the 
nest. This went on for about ten days and 
we often went to look at it and had our 
fingers pecked if we touched the nest. We 
decided one day to try to get a photograph, 
but on the following morning the bird had 
flown. We knew it was all right, for one of 
our party saw it flying clumsily from a tree 
across the hedge.’ 


Layering 
Layering carnations is a simple business 
and should be done now by slitting the stem 
beneath a node and firming the portion to 
be layered in the soil. The new plant will 
be ready to be severed from the parent in 
about a month to six weeks. 
1AN NIALL 
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No car ever gave such peace of mind 


as the confident Daimler CONQUEST 


UT ON THE busy trunk roads, or crawling in dense 
O town traffic, it is the driver of a Daimler Conquest 
who has the best of it—for sheer enjoyment, peace of 
mind and safety. Why? Here are some of the reasons. . . 


Preselector fluid transmission. For the simplest of gear- 
changing coupled with the most subtle control of 
movement, with positively no effort, either mental or 
physical, Daimler preselector fluid transmission is 
incomparable. You engage the gear you need the very 
second you need it by simply depressing the gear pedal. 
It is so much simpler than the ordinary gear system, 
is less tiring and leaves your mind perfectly free. 








Automatic Chassis Lubrication. Here is constant effi- 
ciency for all suspension and steering parts—and all 
provided without thought or worry on your part. The 
lubricant is pressure-fed to the parts every time the 





BEND 








engine warms up. Result —sispreme confidence under 





all road conditions and in any emergency. 





Laminated torsion bar suspension. Tricky bends and 
hump-back bridges are taken with calm assurance in 
the Conquest. Laminated torsion bars in the indepen- 
dent front suspension efficiently cancel out all ten- 











SHOCE dency to roll and pitch. 





Wide vision. Sit at the wheel of a Conquest and see 
how your position dominates the view from every 
angle. The curved windscreen, slender pillars and 
wide rear window combine to achieve the perfect 
visibility essential to safe and confident driving. 


x 


CROSS 
ROADS 











Brakes. The hydro-mechanical brakes have 11” drums 
and a very generous frictional area, producing maxi- 
mum retardation with light pedal pressure. Braking 
distance at 30 mph is 31 feet. 





SCHOOL 
No matter which Conquest you choosé, the Saloon, the 
‘Century’, the Coupé or the Roadster, the confidence it will 
give you will be a perfect match for its great performance, its 
comfort and its dignity. 











Conquest Saloon............... £1066 plus £445.5.10 purchase tax. 
‘Conquest Century’............. £1172 plus £489.9.2 purchase tax. 
Conquest Coupé.............. £1225 plus £511.10.10 purchase tax. 


Conquest Roadster.......... £1180 plus £492.15.10 purchase tax. 


For full details of any of these great cars and the address of 
your nearest dealer write to Bureau 61, The Daimler Company 
Limited, Radford Works, Coventry. 


‘OUT OF PEDIGREE COMES PACE’ 


BY APPOINTMENT The Daimler € 


Motor Car Manufacturers to the late King Georse VI 
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HE almost total eclipse of the sun was a failure as an 
entertainment. It was asking too much of the public 
to be impressed by an hour of eclipse by the moon 
when the wretched sun had been eclipsed by clouds since the 
beginning of May except for a brilliant three weeks in the West 
of Scotland and the Hebrides. I do not remember such a 
cold and sodden summer since 1888. We ought to have been 
hearing of ‘rains’ of frogs in different parts of the country. 
Jsaw one of these at Eridge in that year. Thousands of tiny 
frogs covered the ground of a lane for at least fifty yards so 
thickly that it was impessible not to tread upon them; more 
remarkably still they covered the hedges on either side of it 
fo the top, and even roadside trees. No wonder the myth of 
myriads of frogs being swept up by a whirlwind into the clouds 
and released in rain became current. I was only five and a 
half years old when I beheld this sight. but the memory of it 


in that dripping green June is as vivid as the dripping green 
June we have just endured sixty-six years later. I can recall 


my childish sorrow at having to squash the poor little frogs 
and my tiresome old nurse walking ruthlessly on as if she 
were flouting one of the plagues of Egypt and showing 
Pharaoh himself how to behave. I ought to have mentioned 
that ‘rain’ of frogs when a few weeks ago I was recounting 
the phenomena I had been lucky enough to witness. 

That * Sidelight’ brought me a most interesting correspon- 
dence. One letter reinforced my belief that I really did see 
an adder offer her mouth as a refuge for her young-—at which 
herpetologists scoff: 


‘| have witnessed a similar scene at Liphook, Hants, where 
the young went into the adder’s mouth and the adder set off. 
The adder was then killed and the young re-appeared from 
is mouth to be killed individually apart from the mother. 
My friend (who also signs this letter) has witnessed a similar 
incident with a grass snake. The five young entered the 
mother’s mouth and were carried away. In neither case was 
it possible for the young to be hidden under the mother as 
the snake moved away each time.’ 


I read in some paper the other day that Jupiter was visible 
during the eclipse. I doubt this, but it may be that Venus 
was seen from some happy corner of the country where the 
sky was cloudless. My memory of seeing Venus at Capri 
in the year 1920 brought two letters which lead me to 
suppose that the date was in fact 1919. 

‘This planet is visible in the daylight every nine years. It 
was once discernible during Napoleon’s ride to the Paris 
Senate and led him to consider it propitious as his star. On 
that occasion it arrested the attention of the crowd to his 
amazement and took their glances away from him. It was 
brilliant enough to be reflected on a white wall.’ 





That was on August 4, 1802, when Napoleon went to receive 
he Senate’s recognition of him as Consul for life, which had 
heen voted for by an overwhelming majority in a plebiscite. 


Now for the second letter: 


‘During the spring of 1937 I was a midshipman in the 
attleship Royal Oak engaged on the Spanish patrol in the 
lediterranean. One day we were at sea some miles south of 
falaca in company with another “R” class battleship, the 
Royal Sovereign I think, and were engaged in a practice shoot 
during the forenoon. I was Snotty of the Watch on the bridge 
tithe time. Suddenly three or four large columns of water 
shot up a short distance ahead of us. I remember thinking 
at the Royal Sovereign’s marksmanship must be pretty poor, 
ten I looked up and saw two aeroplanes flying off into the 
ue. We had in fact been attacks quite unexpectedly and 
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in earnest by some ill disposed, or perhaps mis nformed, 


individual. 


‘As a result of this attack we closed up the HA guns’ crews 
for the rest of the day. That afternoon the alarm was given, 
and sure enough there, high in the sky, was a bright silvery 
plane glistening in the sunlight. The high angle armament 
was loaded and brought to tear on ihe target whilst we all 
waited to see whether this plane too might prove hostile. The 
moments slipped by. sitence fell and tension rose. The plane, 
however, appeared to keep at extreme range—shadowing no 
doubt. There were some sheepish faces a few moments later 
when the Navigator had to admit that the “enemy plane” 
was in fact Venus.” 

If we go back every nine years from 1937 we shal! get 1802. 
We shall also get 1919 and as I was then in Capri as well 
as in 1920 it must cbviously have been in 1919 that I saw 
Venus. Readers of the Spectator will soon have a chance of 
seeing the planet by daylight because it will be due for its 
next appearance in 1955, and after this clouded summer we 
may hope for some clear skies.in which to see the phenomenon. 


Here is an extract from a letter about a double moon, or 
rather in this case a quadruple one: 

‘Over forty years ago I was sleeping on the top of a high 
mound on an island in Lake Mariut, south of Alexandria 
1 woke early in the night and saw the full moon low down, 
but startled to see three others vertically below it, at 
approximately even distances. | woke my companion and 
we decided that the two outside moons were the real moon and 
its reflection in the water. These were clear cut. The other 
two were slightly woolly: the upper one being the reflection 
of the moon on a low bank of mist which was drifting towards 
us over the lake. arid the other the reflection of the 
reflection, in the water.” 


Was 


one, 


Two or three correspondents had seen red rainbows, one 
as recently as last May near Biggin Hill in Kent. I once 
managed to discover where the rainbow ended. That was on 
the wing of a plane in which I was flying over Mull, and we 
stayed in the end of that rainbow for over five minutes. I 
have also seen a perfect rainbow on the sea. This was when 
I was flying in a Sunderland from Singapore to Bangkok. It 
was at three o'clock in the afternoon under a sky full of 
majestic white cumulus, 

And now to come down to earth: 

‘Your reference to the stoat reminded me of a very odd 
coincidence. Three or four years ago I met a friend in 
Anglesey who told me that the day before he had seen a stoat 
doing its dance in a circle of fascinated birds. The morning 
after our talk I was driving my car along quiet by-roads near 


Beaumaris. Rounding a corner I found exactly the same thing 
happening. As soon as the stoat saw the car it dashed away, 


but the birds were so bewitched that I could easily have run 
over them.’ 

I had never heard of this stoatish achievement and I would 
give much to see it. Once when driving through the jungle 
in north Burma I expressed regret to my companion that I 
had not had the luck to see a leopard yet. I mentioned that 
driving in a car up Glen Affric I had once expressed a similar 
regret about not having seen a wild cat, and that I had no 
sooner spoken than a magnificent specimen bounded across 
the road in front of us and up the brae on the right. I had 
just finished this reminiscence when in front of our jeep a 
leopardess with two cubs bounded across the road and up a 
brae on the right among the mighty trees. I never saw 
another all the way from the Brahmaputra to Singapore. 
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Three Musketeers 


By IAN CRICHTON 


HE white-haired old gentleman sat calmly waiting his 

turn beside me in front of Target No. 20, which was 

two hundred yards away. As he stared at the butts 
through thick spectacles he showed none of the impatience that 
I was feeling. He was not chattering, chain-smoking, or look- 
ing amusedly about him at the weird and wonderful costumes 
worn by his fellow-competitors, because he was himself one of 
the sights of Bisley, and had very probably been coming every 
year since before I was born. I felt that at all costs I must do 
better than this old veteran. 

Though his dress would have caused delighted laughter any- 
where else, it was quite conventional for Bisley. His ancient, 
wide-brimmed bush hat, fastened down at the sides with thin 
strips of wood, and his voluminous raincoat and waterproof 
leggings, gave him the appearance of a bulky woman in a poke 
bonnet. His hands held his rifle in front of him, and it was 
obvious that he had looked after it for many years with loving 
care. This was all in great contrast to my hired Service rifle. 
He had a groundsheet, elbow pads, a telescope, a private score- 
book, and a mysterious littlke wooden box. 

I had none of these, and for a moment I wondered if his 
paraphernalia was merely a cunning attempt to reduce tyros like 
myself to a pulp of nervous inferiority. Perhaps he had even 
written a little book on Shotmanship (or How to Win at Bisley 
Without the Aid of a Friend in the Butts). Certainly the com- 
petition for the Queen’s Prize was fierce enough for such 
measures. About 1,400 competitors from all over the 
Commonwealth were to be gradually eliminated until the last 
hundred— The Queen’s Hundred "—would be left to compete 
for the biggest prize in shooting: a gold medal with £250. 

At last it was our time to start, and as we walked forward 
to the firing point I smiled to see the old man gathering his 
many belongings and placing them carefully beside his ground- 
sheet. I lay down and peered through the sights of my rifle. 
The targets seemed miles away. Flags on the range showed 
that a fairly stiff wind was blowing from the left, but I was 
ready. The veteran, however, was focussing his telescope, 
tightening the sling on his rifle, tidying his scorebook and 
pencil, and fiddling about with his little wooden box. We were 
then joined on our left by a third competitor, whose white 
teeth flashed through one of the thickest and bushiest beards I 
have ever seen, as his mother called from behind us, ‘Good 
luck, Robert.” He was very well equipped, and announced 





A REVIEW COMPETITION 


The Spectator is making an experiment, which 

may lead to the introduction of a new feature. 

From time to time readers will be invited to submit 

reviews of forthcoming books. A prize of seven 

guineas will be awarded for the best review. The 
competition is open to all. 


The book selected as the subject 
of the first competition is 
The Four Continents 
By Sir Osbert Sitwell 
published by Macmillan on July 16 at 25s. 


Reviews, which should be of about 700 words, must reach 

the Spectator Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, by 

July 31, in envelopes marked ‘Review Competition.’ The 

winning entry will be published as soon as possible after 
that date. 
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that he had been practising for days but had not improved in 
the slightest. I scored a point by remarking that I had not 
looked at a rifle for six years and had arrived from London only 
that morning. He seemed visibly impressed. 








I noticed that the wooden box was now open, and that all 
its secrets were revealed. There were spare pencils, holders for 
ammunition, cleaning cloths and oil, and a collection of little 











bottles. To my astonishment the old man was painting his 
sights with some black anti-glare liquid. As it had only just 
stopped raining I put it down to a part of some ancient ritual; 
he had blackened his sights every year since ’09, and he was 
jolly well going to blacken them this year. 

An extraordinary gathering of individuals was prepuring ! 
itself to shoot. One, a woman, stood out from the dull khaki § Yes 
and brown and blue around her, for she was dressed in a white § 2othir 
track suit. Another lady competitor wore slacks and several would 
layers of waterproofing. It was shapeless but admirably prac. f PPe" 
tical. I heard the voices of Englishmen, Scotsmen, Welshmen, would 
Canadians, Australians. New Zealanders and Rhodesians ape 
They were in a variety of wide- and short-brimmed hats, scarves § ¥4™ 
and jackets. All wore their oldest and most comfortable FSene 
clothes, with the exception of the many soldiers, sailors and will s 
airmen in uniform. and a 

‘Right. I’m ready,’ quavered a voice in my ear who 

The veteran handed me his official score card to mark. while gH 4 
I had to give mine to Robert. I was glad it was not m) card on 
that the old man was to mark, as this system seemed to presente “> 
obvious chances for making delicate adjustments to the score. anothe 

I took aim, and fired. Each of us was to have nine shots at — 
this range, the first two of which were * sighters* and which bow ; 
would not count in the score. I waited for the indicator bourdt Femm: 
show whether I had scored a ‘bull’ (five points), an ‘inner’ (four ee 

oints), a ‘magpie’ (three points), or an * outer’ (two points os 

p came the board. My first was an inner. This was ven 4 
satisfactory, and I waited complacently for the veteran to begin Bro ; 
Very slowly he squeezed the trigger, to be also awarded with he = 
an inner. Robert’s first shot was an outer. Obviously there §™* “' 
was nothing to worry about from him. Probably his beard got sag 
in the way. . “¥ . 

None of us three had yet scored a bull's eye, and I was eager - ze 
to be the first. But my second shot was only a magpie. Whe ooh 
the board indicated another inner for the old man, the first faint me li 
tremor of alarm touched me. That was steady shooting. Could a 
he be any good, after all? Unthinkable, with those white hair ay 
curling over his rifle-butt. A yard beyond him a beard parted a 
to show huge teeth flashing with glee as the owner followed Flushic 
up his outer with our first bull. I looked at him coldly Re 
* Somewhat erratic,’ he commented. Now we were in earnes\gy 
and every shot was to count. He and I each scored an inner, : 
and the veteran a bull. Instead of showing signs of strain. the . ' 
old boy was idly watching a bird—a dare-devil swallow swoop Catili 
ing in the air near the butts oy “ 

Our second shots were all bulls. I began to feel that | was “sai 
really getting into my stride. As far as I can remember, thilfyy.j... 
was the last optimistic thought that crossed my mind for th guished 
rest of that terrible morning. It seemed that the gusts of wind fiendsh 
worried nobody else but me, and I had to take great care forf,... i 
my shots to hit the target at all. After the veteran scored hisfi): 
fourth bull I cursed the fate that had made me the one to write ~~ 
the monotonous row of fives on his card. After his fifth five | chatty. 
was desperately wondering if his little book would be of atjf,ay;.. 


use to me. It might have a chapter on such aids as coughing 
or sneezing just before one’s neighbour pulled the trigget 
After his sixth I lost interest. 

When it was all over, I had scored a miserable twenty-five 
the old man’s perfect thirty-five. Even Robert had _ bee 
‘erratic’ enough to get four inners besides three bulls. Ther 
was more shooting that day, at five hundred and six hundred 
yards. The second and third stages took place on the fina! da), 
when the Queen’s Hundred shot at the incredible ranges of 
nine hundred and a thousand yards. Naturally I was not ther 
but I have a feeling that amongst them was an old gentiemat 
in a hat like a poke bonnet carrying a mysterious wooden bot. 
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““! Dearest Miss Mitford 
just By REX WARNER 
oe. HE more I read about Elizabeth Barrett, the more | 
admire and wonder at Robert Browning. ‘Has not 
ring Dr. Scully said to me again and again,’ Elizabeth Barrett 
iaki Writes to Miss Mitford, “—“ It is a case in which we can do 
hite @ Dothing 2?’ And most readers of this intimate correspondence 
oral g would I think, agree with Dr. Scully. An interminably 
rac. | pbggish, intellectual, coy, though courageous, lying in bed 
nen, (Would be what they would, and perhaps Miss Mitford did, 
ans gexpect. Yet this period of ten years (1836-1846) seems to 
rves g Vanish in a moment as soon as Browning appears upon the 
ible @Scene. Indeed he performed something like a miracle. * People 
; #will say that he is mad, and 1, bad—with my long traditions 
~ Hand associations with all manner of sickness. Yet God judges, 
who sees the roots of things. And I believe that no woman 
., with a heart, could have done otherwise . much otherwise. 
-, #You do not know him.’ 
wa {| Miss Mitford, in fact, disliked Browning. In a letter to 
. ffanother correspondent, quoted by Mrs. Betty Miller,* she 
“* Bwrites: “I saw Mr. Browning once and remember thinking 
how exactly he resembled a girl drest in boy’s clothes. 
,. BFemmelette—is a word made for him. A strange sort of 
 Bperson to carry such a woman as Elizabeth Barrett off her 
<) geet. Nor did Miss Mitford think more of Browning's poetry 
Bihan of his person: ‘It is one heap of obscurity, confusion 
_? Band weakness.’ Miss Barrett, on the other hand, admired 
with Browning as a poet long before she loved him as a man and 
ware gne did her best, though ineffectually, to bring Miss Mitford 
~ fround to her way of thinking. One must hope that in the end 
= PMiss Mitford came to appreciate the poet and the man who 
_gnot only delivered Miss Barrett from her accepted tyrannies 
hen but also behaved with great chivalry to that dog Flush—a 
faint most literary animal and, I know, a general favourite, but to 
wuld me, | must own, an odious creature, of whom I read with an 
" malmost sadistic delight: ‘My Flushie has just had an escape 
a from the jaws of Mr. Chichester’s great dog—he shrieking 
oe and reaming and clinging to Arabel’s arms! My poor 
ll Flushic !’ Literary dog-lovers, however, will be glad to learn 
~“, girom these letters, if they did not know it before, that there 
“S*“Bwere (wo Flushes, not one, the original Flush being the pro- 
_ perty of Miss Mitford. There are also *‘ our brown and yellow 
foe terrier called Myrtle,’ Miss Mitford’s Dash, and the admirable 
yCatiline and Resolute, who are always terrifying Flush. 
‘a As for the letters themselves, the early ones, when Miss 
, BBarreit at the beginning of her literary career is almost over- 
‘th Whelmed by the kindness shown her by an already distin- 
a guished writer, are embarrassingly coy and affected. But the 
a friendship develops so that soon Miss Barrett is writing 
4 his naturally enough and, if much that she writes seems rather 
ce foolish to people reading the letters a hundred years after, 
‘vel that is not surprising, since the correspondence is on the whoie 
a chatty, conventional,.and, though charged with some emotion, 
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shallow. Miss Mitford is certainly * My ever beloved friend’ 
and * dearest dearest Miss Mitford,’ but Miss Barrett still does 
Not give much of herself away. She is very grateful for flowers 
and particularly grateful for her dog: but even after ten years, 
She reveals very little of her growing affection for Browning. 
he does however confide to her friend her * naughtiness’ in 
tading French novels, particularly those of George Sand, 
with whom she is fascinated and of whom she wrote: 

Thou large-brained woman and large-hearted man, 

Self-called George Sand! whose soul, amid the lions 

Of thy tumultuous senses, moans defiance 

And answers roar for roar, as spirits can... . 
_* Elizabeth Barrett to Miss Mitford. Edited and introduced by 
betty Miller. (John Murray. 25s.) 
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* dear 
he knows nothing of Madame 
inclined to explain her to him. 
“She is a great genius, and 
. and | have read her books 


[These tastes were secrets which had to be kept from 


Papa.” ‘As to Papa, why 
Dudevant—and I don’t feel 
Of course if I were to say 

no better than she should be 


and want to write to her”—he would think that I was 
mad and required his paternal restraint in all manner of 
ways.’ 


The relationship’ between Miss Barrett and Miss Mitford 
seems to have been based as much on diversity as on 
similarity of tastes. Miss Mitford is not fond of being thought 
of as a ‘literary woman’; she dislikes Browning and is 
‘astonished that people go abroad.” But Miss Barrett, even 
in her incarceration in Wimpole Street, demands, * Who. with 
strength and opportunity, should pass into the world of spirits, 
without a glance at the Jungirau ?’ Yet, until the appearance 
of Browning, that conquering femmelette, she can make no 
physical effort of any kind: she disapproves of the Queen’s 
enjoying herself, since ‘the senses fall asteep in superfluous 
enjoyments.” As for herself, * When | have tired myself with 
writing, I am ready to be relaxed sufficiently by a little play 
with Flushie’s pretty ears, or a little dreaming off into a 
romance. ...’ Pe 

The letters were very numerous. ‘1 hear from her two or 
three times a week,’ Miss Mitford wrote. Mrs. Betty Miller 
has been wise, I imagine, in editing a selection from them 
rather than the whole corpus. Her short introduction is admir- 
able, as are the explanatory notes, from which I learned much 
that was new to me, for instance that Joanna Baillie (1762- 
1851), author of Plays on the Passions earned the following 
verdict from Walter Scott: ‘If you wish to speak of a real 
poet, Joanna Baillie is now the highest genius of our country,’ 
and that two of her plays were translated into Cingalese with 
the object of ‘ raising the minds and eradicating the vices of 
the natives.” But it seems a little unfair to give the reader no 
further information about John Forster, the friend and 
biographer of Dickens, except that he had a pompous manner 
and served as a model for Podsnap. 
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Clio and Marx 


Capitalism and the Historians. Edited by F. A. Hayek. (Routledge & 
Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d.) 

One of the most potent forces in politics is the belief that at a certain 
period of past time certain conditions existed for certain reasons. 
For example, it is widely believed that between the wars the Govern- 
ment in Britain was Conservative and that there were millions 
unemployed. On the assumption that these ‘wo supposed facts are 
connected as cause and effect, the deduction is drawn that the elector 
who disapproves of unemployment should not vote Conservative. 

Another combination of false history and false reasoning which has 
exercised immense influence, is the following. ‘In the earlier part 
of the nineteenth century occurred the Industrial Revolution. During 
the Industrial Revolution large numbers of the working classes 
had a low standard of living. The Industrial Revolution was 
accompanied by an increase in the amount of productive capital in 
private ownership (“capitalism”). Therefore capitalism is the cause 
of low living standards for the working classes and should be 
abolished.’ That the premises of this conclusion are substantially 
false has long been known to economic historians. But the general 
belief in their truth persists even amongst those who resist drawing 
from them the fallacious conclusion. 

Capitalism and the Historians is a collection of five essays with at 
introduction, which asks and partly answers the questions, How far 
were these beliefs mistaken? and, Why did they arise and so success- 
fully resist both logical argument and factual evidence to the contrary? 
On the first question Professor Ashton shows that the standard of 
life of the British working classes did not in fact decline but upon the 
whole somewhat rose between 1790 and 1830. He also demon- 
strates that industrialisation not only made it possible to maintain a 
rapidly increasing population without a fall in the standard of living 
but also formed the basis for the subsequent improvement. Certain 
specially celebrated features of social conditions in the Industrial 
Revolution, such as jerry-building, are shown to be due more to state 
intervention than to the behaviour of the industrialists. It was in 
itself an evidence of rising standards that conditions which would 
previously have remained unremarked began to attract the attention 
of Parliament and the public in the early decades of the nineteenth 
century. 

The writers are more concerned with the second question: how the 
false interpretation of the facts survived. Professor Hutt contributes 
an article—significantly first published nearly thirty years ago— 
showing how the social historians have used sources which were 
recognised by contemporaries as biassed or even false. For example, 
Michael Sadler’s Select Committee on Factory Children’s Labour in 
1832 is one of the main sources for descriptions of the state of the 
working population at that time. Yet the Commission on the Employ- 


ARTHUR 
KOESTLER 


THE INVISIBLE WRITING 


** The finest analysis I have read of the very com- 
plicated reasons why people become communists, and 
then, if they are still alive, become anti-communists. A 
document which will become a classic of the political 
and spiritual history of Europe in the first half of the 
20th century.” —ARTHUR CALDER MARSHALL, B.B.C. 
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ment of Children in Factories, which reported in 1833 and 18% 
proved much of Sadler’s Report to be unfounded. In reality it wa 
a partisan document, produced in order to support the Ten Houy 
Bill. Similarly Peel’s Committee of 1816 on Children Employed jg 
Manufacture is accepted, but the impressive medical evidence of thg 
Lords’ Committee on the same subject two years later ignored, 
A detailed investigation of contemporary descriptions reveals that 
the lurid touches which have built up the classical picture of 
social conditions in the Industrial Revolution are mostly derived from 
indirect, biassed or sentimental sources, while direct observers and 
unbiassed documents provide evidence of a very different tenor. 
Less satisfying are the contentions of Mr. Hacker and \. & 


Jouvenel. The former argues that American historians in the present 
century have tended to be anti-capitalist, and consequently to avai 
themselves of the kind of false history and false logic discussed «bove, 
because they have been predominantly ‘Jeffersonian’; that is. their 
moral interest in equality and the defence of human rights has 


put them on the side of those figures in American history who for 
other reasons have also been anti-industrialist, from Jefferson to 
Roosevelt. M. de Jouvenel argues that political opinion in the last 
100 years has been formed by an intelligentsia unconnected (as in 
the past) with the wealthy classes and valuing non-economic and there. 
fore ‘unprofitable’ ends. Consequently, by a confusion of thought, 
it was inspired with a latent prejudice against any successful economig 
activity. 

It seems the temptation to assume connections of cause and effect 
without proof is almost irresistible; for the authors of this book 
themselves sometimes fall into the very type of error they are assailing 
Professor Hayek in his introduction refers to‘ the freedom of economic 
activity which in England had proved so favourable to the rapid 
growth of wealth,’ and again to ‘the undeniable wealth which the 
competitive order has produced.’ These Sentences contain assump 
tions less crude but not necessarily less debatable than those whic 
the book is devoted to demolishing. 


J. ENOCH P.)WELL 


. . 
An American View of Proust 

The Proustian Vision. By Milton Hindus. (Cumberlege. 32s.) 
Proressor Hinpus’s book is not, as the title suggests, a specialised 
study of a single aspect of Proust’s work. Ii consists of an introdue- 
tion and five essays on the novelist’s esthetics, philosophy, p:\chol 
ogy, sociology and ethics. These essays are in the main excellent, 
Although the ground has been covered by many other critics, 
Professor Hindus has much to say that is interesting and illuminating, 
He is a writer of independent judgement who has thought out th 
problems for himself, and he frequently challenges the views put 
forward by accepted authorities on Proust. His quotations ar 
fresh and well-chosen, and reveal a thorough knowledge of the text 
of the novel. He rightly plays down the influence of Bergson 
which has been exaggerated by academic critics, but he himself is 
perhaps inclined to make too much of the influence of Schopenhauer. 
Remy de Gourmont once wrote an essay in which he argued that 
Symbolism was the literary equivalent of philosophical idealism, but 
the influence of idealism on literature did not begin in the nineteenth 
century. Many of the differences between pre-Renaissance and post 
Renaissance literature can be traced to the gradual shift from classical 
metaphysics to idealism. The essay on Proust’s psychology containsa 
good analysis of his conception of love, but the attempt to establish 
a ‘parallel’ between Proust and Freud is less happy, and it is mis 
leading to speak of an ‘analogy’ between ‘the form of the novel as4 
whole and a typical psychoanalytic case history." The discussion 0 
Proust’s sociology is useful, but it is coloured by the American 
democratic bias, and illustrates once again how difficult it is for a 
American to understand the European class structure. In one plac 
the professor seems to suggest that Proust’s aristocracy never existed 
but was only a figment of his imagination. In another, he remark 
that nobody ‘ever did so thorough a job of debunking the upper cla 
as Proust did,’ but he overlooks the element of personal ranco 
behind Proust’s attack, and I do not think that he is right in mait 
taining against Feuillerat that it was the aristocracy which absorbe 
the bourgeoisie and not vice versa. The essay on Proust’s e‘hics § 
less satisfactory, and the attempt to defend him against the charge 
of ‘amoralism’ is not wholly convincing. 

Nothing is more irritating to an author than to be told by reviewel 
how he ought to have written his book, but there are some sentene 
in Professor Hindus’s introduction which tempt the reviewer to 4 
precisely this. 

Since this book (he writes) is to be so largely devoted ‘o ide 
and abstractions, which are nearly the same for all languages, 
think that something ought to be said about Proust’s quality! 
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by 


Alan Davidson 
With a coloured frontispiece and 64 photographs 
by 
Arthur Christiansen 
21s. net 


‘One of the most delightful bird books that I have 
read. There is an infectious enthusiasm about it which 
is wholly captivating. And the photographs are 
excellent.’ —Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald. 
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According to the Evidence 
10s. 6d. net 


‘I devoured it at a sitting, of course, and my verdict 
is that it is the best he has done. This one has even 
more laughs in it than No BAIL FOR THE JUDGE and 
suspense !’—P. G. Wodehouse. 


H. W. FREEMAN 
The Poor Scholar’s Tale 


12s. 6d. net 


‘There is true Suffolk in this book, true Italy, too, and 
a true hero looking for wisdom and finding happiness.’ 
—Observer. 


‘A wise, mellow and pleasant story of a kind that comes 
one’s way all too seldom.’—-John O’London’s Weekly. 
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A Gentleman of Wales 
by 


TWM TEG 


12s. 6d. net 
‘Each page brings a new and startling discovery.’ 
—New Statesman. 
‘Head and shoulders above this week’s novels—if only 
because it is the measure of a man’s mind rather than a 


dull chronicle of uninspired people.’—John O° London's 
Weekly. 
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French. It is to be noted as an interesting fact that his style, which 
seems to me the least debatable part of his equipment as an artist, 
has, from the first, been more heatedly discussed, argued and denied 
altogether than any other element of his work. I have seen the view 
expressed that C. K. Scott-Moncrieff’s translation is so much better 
and more lucid than the original that it should be translated back 
into French. 

This is well said, and it needed saying. The truth is that ‘the 
Proustian vision’ is something much more than the sum of the 
‘ideas and abstractions’ to which Professor Hindus devotes his book, 
and that it can only be reached through an analysis of his prose style. 
It is therefore unfortunate that the professor should apparently 
have been diverted from his proper aim by his countrymen’s notorious 
ignorance of modern languages, particularly as his short section on 
Proust's imagery shows that he was very well equipped for the task. 

Until the close of the eighteenth century the French language was 
an extremely lucid, but also an extremely limited instrument of 
expression. During the nineteenth century it underwent the same 
process of expansion as other European languages in the seventeenth 
century. It was not simply that many new words were added— 
this happened in all languages—but that it acquired fresh powers of 
suggestion and a fresh subtlety. The process is easier to illustrate 
than to describe. Iam one of the growing body of readers who admire 
Stendhal as a prince du langage, but when we compare the sober, 
colourless, unemphatic language in which he presents a psycho- 
pathic ‘case’ in Armance with the botanical imagery used by Proust 
to introduce the theme of homosexuality in Sodome et Gomorrhe, 
we realise with a shock the immense increase which has taken place 
in the range of language and the gulf which separates modern French 
prose style from the classic style of the eighteenth century. This 
alteration in the quality of language reflects a growth of sensibility, a 
reaching out into unknown regions of experience. Proust has been 
called un disciple de l’ancienne rhétorique. There are classic elements 
in his style, but he was also the heir of the age of Symbolism and 
Impressionism. It does not matter whether he is describing the rain 
beating on the windows, a shadow falling on a balcony, the dead 
lilacs at Combray or Swann’s jealousy—he makes us feel that we 
are seeing all these things for the first time and invests them with a 
strange magic. That is the real meaning of ‘the Proustian vision’ 
wiiich is also, simply, a new vision. 

MARTIN TURNELL 


The Perry Expedition 


The China Seas and Japan: Narrative of the American Expedition 
under the Command of Commodore M. C. Perry, U.S.N. Edited 
by S. Wallach. (Macdonald. 25s.) 


Tuis book reprints a substantial part of volume one of the official 
record, issued in 1856, of the famous Perry Expedition which ‘ opened 
Japan’ to political and commercial intercourse with the West. The 
original work, magnificently produced in three stately quartos, was 
published by order of Congress and cost, we are told, the staggering 
sum of 360,000 dollars. The second and third volumes, containing 
the expedition’s harvest of scientific and navigational reports, are 
of less current interest than the political narrative which occupied 
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volume one. It was compiled by Dr. F. L. Hawks (a friend of thy 
Commodore and the minister of his church) mainly from Perry's 
own chronicle and the notebooks and journals of his officers, 
Perry’s MacArthur-like personality, forceful, efficient and aloof, 
comes through on every page. 

This is a first-hand account, with the authentic smell of the mid- 
nineteenth century in every incident and turn of phrase. In selecting 
from this narrative for his centenary edition, Mr. Wallach has con- 
fined himself ‘essentially to an account of the political mission,’ 
He has abridged wisely, omitting the prefatory general description 
of Japan (mainly borrowed from Kaempfer) and the chapters dealing 
with the voyage out before Pacific waters were reached. The whole 
book makes fascinating reading and is of the first importance, even 
today, for understanding America’s special attitude towards, and 
preoccupation with, her trans-Pacific neighbours: an understanding 
which it is important that we in this country should achieve. 

As the book is clearly intended for the instructed citizen rather 
than the specialist, it is a pity that Mr. Wallach has not done more 
to assist his readers. Oriental terms are often left unexplained, and 
the modern equivalents of place-names are only occasionally given, 
The inclusion of a map would also have been of great value. 

O. B. VAN DER SPRENKEL 


Irish Travellers 
The Stranger in Ireland. By Constantia Maxwell. (Cape. 25s.) 


‘Tue Irish are fond of strangers,” M. de La Boullaye-le-Gouz decided 


in 1653; and later travellers have usually echoed him. Arthur 
Young noted that his hosts on his tour of Ireland spent their incomes 
on hospitality instead of on their estates—or their animals: he heard 
of a guest on his way to bed in a country house who encountered a 
ravenous greyhound ‘which, jumping up, took the candle out of the 
candlestick and devoured it in a trice, leaving him in the dark’ 
Walter Scott confessed that not even Scottish hospitality could 
match that of Ireland—‘everything seems to give way to the desire 
to accommodate a stranger.” One only of Constantia Maxwell's 
strangers’ gallery—and they are an entertainingly cosmopolitan crew 
—put in a demurrer: Francisco de Cuellar, an Armada sea captain 
who was cast away on the Irish coast. Those of his countrymen who 
were not executed by the authorities as the Queen’s enemies were 
hunted and slaughtered by the natives for plunder. Cuellar himself 
was lucky to survive: but no sooner would he find some ‘sa\ ages’ 
to befriend him and provide him with clothing, than others arrived 
to beat him and leave him stripped again. 

Cuellar found that the Irish ‘do not eat oftener than once a day, 
and this is at night; and that which they usually eat is butter with 
oaten bread. They drink sour milk, for they have no other drink; 
they do not drink water, although it is the best in the world.’ Soon, 
oaten bread was to give way to the potato, and by the time k 
Chevalier de la Tocnaye toured Ireland in the 1790s, poverty and 
squalor had joined hospitality as the characteristics which most 
impressed themselves on the visitor. By travelling light—he carried 
his luggage with him wrapped up in a handkerchief—he saw more of 
the people than most tourists. ‘A pair of breeches fine enough to 
be rolled into a lump as big as a man’s fist’ enabled him to appeat 
fashionable when he was entertained by the aristocracy; but he could 
also look enough of a wanderer to be welcomed in the peasants’ 
huts, filthy structures of kneaded mud and straw, without chimneys 
or windows, housing the livestock as well as the inevitable swarm ol 
children. 

I can think of no better introduction to Irish history than thes 
travellers’ tales: but The Stranger in Ireland has some defects. 
The author’s (or perhaps the publisher’s) decision to have the strangers 
prefaced by a potted history of Ireland was sensible, but it has led toa 
tiresome amount of repetition. The quality of the visiting team 
varies: some should have been dropped in favour of more suitable 
candidates. Bianconi was a stranger in Ireland only in the sense that 
Einstein is a stranger in America: in any case his impressions come 
at second-hand, through the biography of him by his daughter. And 
Thackeray’s Sketch Book is still fresh enough to bloom in its owl 
right: it needs no re-introduction. 

The most serious fault is the amount of irrelevant material inc!uded. 
Edmund Spenser wrote perceptively on Ireland: a pity, then, 
squeeze out his views in order to make room for miscellancou 
biographical information unconnected with his Irish career, such as4 
discussion whether he died at Westminster from lack of bread. 
And nothing is added to the Cuellar tale by the information that th 
men of the Armada went to confession on an island in Corunna 
harbour. Drastic pruning of the author's intrusive running com 


mentary would have helped, leaving room for more extracts from th 
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strangers’ own writings. Still, it is ungrateful to be captious about 
y@ book which is immensely readable and impeccably scholarly, and 
hich provides a more illuminating account of the regress of the 
pe down to the Famine period than do any of the standard text- 

Oks, 
BRIAN INGLIS 


Stephen Crane 


Stephen Crane: An Omnibus. Edited, with introduction and notes, 
by Robert Wooster Stallman. (Heinemann. 21s.) 


Firty years ago most of the major works of the American writer 
Stephen Crane (1871-1900) were m print in this country. A later 
generation of readers knows him only as the author of a novel that 

njoyed a vogue during the last war, The Red Badge of Courage. Mr. 
;Robert Wooster Stallman and the English house which introduced 
Crane have brought together an omnibus edition of three novels, 
ten short stories, sixteen poems and one hundred and twenty letters 
which should win new admirers and dispose of a prevailing notion 
of a one-book genius who fluked a masterpiece. 

Of course, it was rash of Crane to have written The Red Badge of 
Courage at twenty-two and to have written about war when he had not 
seen a shot fired in anger or with a trembling hand. Critics, who are 
generally of more stolid fibre than genius, find it hard to forgive him 
that: they confuse range of experience with depth. Even Mr, 
Wooster Stallman, who is determined to restore Crane to his rightful 
place in American as well as British regard (in the past he had the 
admiration of Edward Garnett and Conrad), is prepared to write 
his author down: * His death at twenty-eight resulted in no loss to 
literature. He had exhausted his genius.’ 

But can we be so sure of genius? Crane wrote The Open Boat less 
than three years before his death (of consumption). The half dozen 
stories written afterwards are less good—some of this falling-off is 
perhaps due to illness?—but other masters of the short story, most 
notably Maupassant and Chekhov, have been uneven. All this 
granted, Crane almost certainly did not write well in his last years 
because he was too busy living: just as he was the forerunner of 
Sherwood Anderson, Hemingway and even Dorothy Richardson and 
Joyce, so, too, he anticipated the American literary creed of the 
Thirties that you could not write of anything unless you had 
experienced it. So Stephen Crane, who was never robust, stood all 
night in a blizzard, spent another in a Bowery flophouse, reported 
wars in Cuba and Greece, and burnt himself out physically. Almost 
certainly other works would have come if Crane had had the 
opportunity to wait for his peculiar yeast to move. 

For it was a peculiar yeast, limited in its range. Critics have sought 
to pinpoint it as the depiction of fear—and by fantastic and untrue 
extension to Crane himself. But Crane does not write of fear so 
much as of shock: Henry Fleming in The Red Badge of Courage is 
in an emotionally heightened state; so are the men in the dinghy 
fighting the implacable but also indifferent sea; so are the men 
burying their dead comrade in that wonderful story The Upturned 
Face: and so, too, is the soldier in A Mystery of Heroism who finds 
himself committed to go under fire to get water for his comrades who 
don’t really need it. All are confused; they move in a dream; 
they see and feel intently but not with the eyes and senses of everyday 
life but as though they had shared an experiment in taking mescalin 
with Mr. Aldous Huxley. Thus Henry Fleming sees the dead 
‘twisted in fantastic contortions. Arms were bent and heads were 
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turned in incredible ways.... They looked to be dumped out upon 
the ground from the sky.’ And further on: ‘It seemed to the youth 
that he saw everything. Each blade of grass was bold and clear. He 
thought that he was aware of every change in the thin, transparent 
vapor that floated idly in sheets. The brown or gray trunks of the 
trees showed each roughness of their surfaces.... His mind took a 
mechanical but firm impression, so that afterward everything was 
pictured and explained to him, save why he himself was there.’ 
In this dream world time is distorted, too. 

But if it is the oblique perception of dreams, it is also a double 
vision because there is Crane’s irony, sometimes direct, more often 
achieved by compressed and slanted metaphors and similes, by his 
impressionist palette of colour contrasts and symbols. Mr. Wooster 
Stallman is illuminating on Crane’s symbolism and on Crane's 
central theme in his best work, that only by immersing himself in 
experience does man become purified. It could be asserted that 
Stephen Crane not merely wrote masterpieces but also tried to live 
one. 

DAL STI\ENS 


Cantos to 1954 

The Cantos of Ezra Pound. (Faber & Faber. 25s.) 
EzrA Pound's Cantos (now published together for the first time ina 
volume of 576 pages) raise in an acute form the problem of the 
content of poetry. This gigantic series of poems (‘really LONG, 
endless, leviathanic,’ as its author wrote to John Quinn in 1917), 
written over a period of some thirty-five years and, for all one knows, 
not finished yet, is a study of history, a theory of the course of 
civilisation. The outlines are simple: golden ages (ancient Greece 
or the Provence of the troubadours) and heroes (the Malatest or 
John Adams) are seen to decay into contemporary politicians and 
money-grabbers, into their parliaments and banks, and this carries 
with it a corresponding decline in art and literature. The reason 
for this decadence is quite clear: 

Usura rusteth the chisel 

It rusteth the craft and the craftsman 

[t gnaweth the thread in the loom. 
A kind of conspiracy carried on by politicians and international 
financiers has subverted history, and this subversion and its contrasts 
make the theme of the cantos. But the trouble with this point of 
view as a Subject for poetry is not merely that it is false (the one thing 
history is not, is a conspiracy), but that, since the cantos deal with 
historical events in detail, the theory behind them cannot be treated 
simply as a creative myth. When Yeats tells us that history is cyclic, 
we can accept it even if we do not agree with it, but when Mr. Pound 
informs us of the devastating effects of the advent of banking or the 
introduction of paper money, his treatment is too detailed and the 
subject insufficiently general to produce myth. The eccentricity of 
the views expressed (which seem to owe something to Action 
Frangaise) vitiates the total effect of the cantos and leaves the reader 
with a distrust of the poet’s judgement which is the more damaging 
in that he is being asked to assent to a comprehensive view of life 
and history rather than to the purely subjective constructions of the 
imagination. Mr. Pound has created a universe, but it happens to 
be a false universe and its falsity is only perceived the more 
clearly for its creator’s claim to objectivity. 

This once admitted, it remains true that there are many passages of 
fine poetry in the cantos and that these sometimes last for several 
pages (the whole of the first four cantos, for instance, seem to me to 
come off admirably). The method is usually a juxtaposition of 
clashing images so that the reader gets a spectroscopic effect from 
the whole: 

The silver mirrors catch the bright stones and flare, 

Dawn, to our waking, drifts in the green cool light: 

Dew haze blurs, in the grass, pale ankles moving. 
There in three lines are five different images run on from each other 
and not really separated by the stops. The whole technique of the 
cantos is an enlargement of this kind of writing. As well as visual 
images, slabs of historical information, pieces of dramatic dialogue, 
odd reflections are broken up and placed side by side without 
logical continuity, but with the intention of forming a cumulative 
whole in much the same way as the colours of a painting form 4 
whole. The weakness of Mr. Pound's style is that two and two 
never make more than four. On the other hand, they seldom make 
less. His poetry is remarkably constant and level. What is lacking 
is the chemical combining of elements which is present in the very 
greatest poems and (to take his own work) in Mauberley. 

The cumulative technique of the cantos might have been fused 
effectively if the central theme of the series had been capable of 
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generating myth. In poetry content is form, and the failure to 
ovide a proper unifying subject capable of casting its mythopeic 
wer over the whole work reacts unfavourably even on the detail 
f the verse. Mr. Pound’s lack (in the cantos) of a view of life on a 
vel with his poetic ambition meant a squandering of talents which 
ght have produced a successful epic poem. His creation of history 
his mind was the creation of an artist, but the fact that he took an 
ist’s view of history paradoxically unfitted him for giving adequate 
expression to the past of humanity in a work of art. 


ANTHONY HARTLEY 


New Novels 
(The Stranger At My Side. By Gwyn Thomas. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 
(he Native Heath. By Elizabeth Fair. (Hutchinson. 10s. 6d.) 
Cool Million. By Nathanael West. (Neville Spearman. 9s. 6d.) 
‘Spare the Rod. By Michael Croft. (Longmans. 10s. 6d.) 


T seems almost impossible to read, or at least to review, Mr. Gwyn 
omas without the word ‘poetic’ coming up at some stage. To 
Object that verse alone can‘ properly’ be called poetic is tempting. but, 
ortunately, no longer valid these days. The relevant way to put 
it is perhaps that in most contexts ‘poetic’ has become little more 
than a mere hurrah-word, and when used of novels implies, roughly, 
& dearth of action and a leisurely oddity of style. Many people find 
such a style stimulating and agreeable, and will enter with enthusiasm 
Jnto the relatively simple language-game (simple compared with the 
usages of much modern verse) which Mr. Thomas has brought to 
guch accomplished perfection. Further attractions are to be found 
in the setting—a rural-industrial South Wales peopled with violent 
and loquacious eccentrics—and in such incidents as are allowed to 
emerge—in The Stranger At My Side a mad firework display, a mad 
football match, a mad auction, a mad amateur concert, and so on. 
Some readers, on the other hand, may find the Welsh village 
portrayed a cloud-cuckoo-town laid out on lines likely to foster 
agreeable illusions about Wales, may find the jokes, though often 
genuine enough, overlaid by image-ridden, hyperbolical facetious- 
ness, and may even find the book as a whole a mere exercise in that 
ein of irresponsible logorrhcea which has ruined more than one 
Weish talent, in verse as well as prose. Here is a fair sample: 
Most of his life he had denounced voters who had read and 
reread the sporting supplements of the Sunday papers, even cutting 
them out for slow revision during the week, and amazing their 
comrades at the-Library and Institute by reeling off the names of all 
players in the first division of the League who had been seni off 
mouthing oaths of less than one syllable in the winter season of 1902 
My uncle and Gomer Gough had even started a fund for buying 
candles with bottoms specially adapted for screwing into the ears of 
these voters, whom they placed at the very bottom on the list of 
the lightless. 

Voters who enjoy that will enjoy The Stranger At Mv Side. 

After these grouchy remarks, and before the next lot, it is agree- 

able to characterise The Native Heath as both intelligent and enter- 
ing. Julia Dunstan, a youngish widow, inherits her uncle’s 
use in a northern village and, while still settling in, begins trying to 
Manage the affairs of certain relatives and villagers. There are sub- 
lots about social and matrimonial campaigns between these people, 
volving a deception over some prize honeycombs, a threat to turn 
native heath into a satellite town, and an attempt to marry a 
fmissionary’s fiancée off to someone who isn’t a missionary. All this 
unds pretty humdrum, and admittedl: the various schemes come 
© nothing in a way that is subdued rather than spectacular, but Miss 
air hits her targets of minor dishonesty, egotism and pretentiousness 
th attractive and witty accuracy. There are much funnier con- 
Yersations about such matters as hats and cats than is at all common, 

d Julia herself is drawn with a sympathy keenly edged with malice. 
Her moral scruples fail to prevent her from forgetting, for example, 

t her old Nanny is not her old Nanny but an ex-parlourmaid 
fetrospectively groomed, as it were, for the role of old-Nannyhood. 
Julia is in fact a sweet little thing, but, as is the way with sweet little 
things, she can neither fool nor please all of the people all of the time. 
Miss Fair’s men, though not exactly weak in portrayal, show the 
hand of the female novelist in being just a shade undersexed, but her 
women’s attitudes to them seem excellently realised. 

A Cool Million receives its first British publication fourteen years 
after its author’s death. It falls with a neat click into the fable-for- 
Our-time category, its themes being cruelty, injustice and political 
racketeering and its story concerning the successive humiliations of 
two innocents: the hero, one Lemuel, is robbed, imprisoned, re- 
robbed, gulled and physically mutilated, the heroine raped and 
seconded to a brothel. There are some interesting episodes concerned 
with the emergence of a brand of. American fascism. Melodrama 
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or burlesque seems to be being burlesqued in the references to ‘dear 
reader,’ ‘our hero,’ ‘the humble dwelling’ etc. One’s first impression 
is of a collaboration between Voltaire and Stephen Leacock, a com- 
parison soon seen to be unjust to both. The many horrors of the 
story, so blandly retailed, have nothing to do with moral indignation, 
and the air of parody and naivety does nothing more than spice the 
horrors, as juvenile garb is said to spice the enjoyment of the sadist. 
The driving force of A Cool Million is mere private hysteria of a kind 
odiously familiar to readers of Miss Lonelyhearts. This publication 
can do no service to the memory of its unhappy author. 

Spare the Rod, a first novel, is an account of a young teacher's 
experiences at a secondary modern school, and gives a vivid and 
dismaying picture of education at that level. Although its main 
points are somewhat predictable and its plot involves no accumulation 
of pace, it is written with admirable directness and lack of pretension. 
It should be compulsory reading for everybody who thinks he can 
always fall back on schoolmastering. 

KINGSLEY AMIS 


Faulkner 


The Tangled Fire of William Faulkner. By William Van O'Connor, 
(Geoffrey Cumberlege. 32s.) 
So much work is being done on William Faulkner—novelist, Nobel 
prizewinner and chief exhibit in the case for a literary renaissance 
in the American south—that it is impossible for the English reader 
to keep in close touch; for that reason it is very satisfying to liave 
the latest addition to Faulkneriana, from one of the southern Ameri- 
can universities—the centre of the Faulkner industry—distributed in 
England. Especially as it is a good book, representing recent and 
mature critical views on the writer, and one can only regret that Mr, 


O’Connor didn't give us more of his critical perceptiveness and less 
of the biographical detail (everything down to a footnote on Mrs, 
Faulkner's dentures. 

Now Mr. O'Connor, in his introduction to his anthology Fors» in 
the Modern Novel, disclosed a faith in the Impressionist novel, 
with its ‘power of description equal to that of the expert photo- 
grapher’; and what is particularly noticeable about this book is the 
weighting he places on Faulkner's technical excellence. He point. to 


the ‘stylization’ of Light in August—* the complex and subtle patterns 
of imagery, the frequently exaggerated situations, the furiously 
mad or idyllically sane characters, the paralleling of details from the 
life of Christ and concludes that ‘the variety of characters, 
the interplay of carefully selected episodes, as well as the furiously 
sustained and sometimes facile flow of language, establish the 
greatness of the novel as a work of art.” But by comparison with his 
narrative grip, his emotional and intellectual response to experience 
seems Oddly crude and weak. Hence the contrast of his conscious 
artistry and the excessive pitch his writing discloses. Take this 
passage from Sanctuary: 

Holding her up by the gathered wad of coat he shook her, her small 
body clattering soundlessly inside the loose garment, her shoulders 
and thighs thumping against the wall. “You little fool!”’ he said. 
“You little fool!’’ Her eyes were quite wide, almost black, and the 
lamplight on her face and the two tiny reflections of his face in 
her pupils like peas in two inkwells. 

This passage is distinguished only from the conventional magazine 
short story in its grammatical and verbal eccentricities (‘clattering 
soundlessly” is an’obscuring, rather than an illuminating, image). 
The kind of experience and his lack of intellectual grip upon it, the 
external descriptive technique and the pitch he writes at, are the 
ordinary stock of the magazine writer. Faulkner of course frequently 
writes much better than this; but his so-called power (which is often 
an inflation of his matter to the point of melodrama), his bursts 
of adolescent romanticism (his girls are usually ‘long-limbed’) and, 
more commonly, inverted romanticism (his girls are usually seduced), 
and a tendency to caricature are common in his work. He is deeply 
concerned with what he calls in his Nobel prize speech ‘the courage 
and honor and hope and pride and compassion and pity and sacrifice 
which have been the glory of (man’s) past,’ but he uses the words as 
splendid counters as freely in his novels as in his speech. Mr. O’Connor 
makes some of these points, but against them he sets, very perceptively, 
what is in fact Faulkner’s basic gift, ‘the capacity for creating a 
sense of life in great variety.” In this he can be, and often is, com- 
pared with Shakespeare, and the comparison goes further, for his 
melodrama, his rich imagery, the covert nature of his moral scheme 
and the general pitch of stylisation which O’Connor stresses all 
create a pressure of a kind we admire in that so-called ‘untutored 
genius.” But in Shakespeare the work of art comes under the influence 
of a control that is beyond the scope of technical skill—the control 
of the richest feelings and the most refined sensibility, At this 
point the comparison ends. MALCOLM BRADBURY 
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OTHER RECENT BOOKS 


fslam. By Alfred Guillaume. (Pelican. 2s.) 
Tuis brief introduction to the study of Islam 
and its institutions will serve both the student 
and the general reader, since Professor 
Guillaume, as well as including chapters on 
the life of the Prophet, the Islamic expansion, 
Islamic law, philosophy and mysticism, has 
also dealt with subjects (such as the compo- 
sition of the Quran and the modernist 
movement in Islam) which are less familiar 
and which bring into play his special know- 
ledge of Moslem theology. The last chapter 
of this book is particularly fascinating: the 
various attempts to get round the rigid 
categories of Moslem law have passed 
almost unnoticed by the West, whose under- 
estimate of Islam's capacity for reforming 
itself may yet prove as serious an error of 
judgement as, in another field, were the 
doubts expressed as to the ability of the 
Indians or the Chinese to govern themselves 
effectively. One minor point: in his account 
of Muhammad's life Professor Guillaume 
talks of the incident when the Prophet, still 
a child, is said to have had his belly opened 
and cleansed by two men in white garments 
(evidently supernatural visitants). Some 
traditions place this just before his ascent 


to heaven during his early manhood. 
Professor Guillaume comments: ‘Exactly 


what lies behind this story of the opening 
and cleansing of Muhammad’s belly it is 
hard to see,’ but surely this incident is the 
replacement of the human organs by ones 
of supernatural strength which is generally 
found in Shamanistic traditions preceding 
the Shamian’s descent to hell and ascent to 
heaven and enabling him to withstand the 
forces he encounters on his journeys (see 
Professor Eliade’s Le Chamanisme). 

A. H. 


Diplomatic Archives of Chios, 1577-184I. 
By Philip P. Argenti. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 2 Vols. £10 10s.) 


Mr. ARGENTI has added another to the long 
list of scholarly studies which have come 
from him for over twenty years on his 
native island of Chios. A perfectionist par 
excellence, he laments the ‘d-fects and 
lacunae’ of his researches, but the present 
two volumes—a collection of primary 
historical sources on the physical structure, 
topography, political, economic, and social 
history, and religion of Chios—go far to fill 
the gap left by the lack of coherent records 
for Greek history. The documents now 
assembled will certainly form an indispens- 
able basis for any serious study of Aegean or 
indeed modern Greek history from the 
sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries (though 
some of the documents, notably those con- 
cerning the rivalry between the Catholic and 
Orthodox Churches, relate to an earlier 
period also). Many of the documents are 
from French, Venetian, or Austrian repre- 
Seniatives in Chios or ambassadors at 
Constantinople. Accounts of the massacres 
in Chios in 1822, of plague, or of naval 
actions in Chian waters—often from eye- 
Witnesses—make poignant reading still to- 
day--the account of the resolution shown, 
for instance, by that most gallant captain, 
the Chevalier d’Hocquincourt, and of his 
fina! shipwreck and death after chasing the 
Turks into Chios harbour. But it is evident 
that equal pains have been taken to throw 
light also on the less exciting facets of 


history—witness the long list of trade routes 
scrupulously catalogued, which should be of 
great value for further study of Mediter- 
ranean trade. Fittingly, this most careful 
compilation opens with a dedication ‘To 
the revered memory of the Martyrs’ and 
records the names of four of the author’s 
forbears, who perished in the struggle for 
independence. Mr. Argenti suggests that it 
is now time to write the history. There 
could be no one better qualified than him- 
self. 

A.M. R. 
The Twentieth Century. (July, 1954. 3s.) 
THE Twentieth Century, founded in 1877 as 
the Nineteenth Century, is currently the 
youngest-seeming monthly. Lively, cn- 
quiring, controversial yet responsible, it has 
recently been going on from strength to 
strength. Its July issue is devoted to France, 
and attentive readers will at the end be 
entitled to feel that they have been sitting 
with their fingers on the patient’s pulse. 
Mr. Darsie Gillie’s general survey is masterly; 
M. Robert Mengin (‘How European is 
France?’) is thoughtfully provocative; the 
articles on the French novel and on France 
and Indo-China probe skilfully. If the 
Twentieth Century can maintain the level to 
which it has risen. more particularly on its 
literary side, it will fulfil the true function 
of a review with renewed distinction. 

J. D. S. 


The Heron. By Frank A. Lowe. (Collins. 18s.) 


Few birds are studied by the casual observer 
with more interest than the heron, and 
Frank A. Lowe’s monograph should be 
enthusiastically received. He is well qualified 
for the task of writing about this country’s 
only familiar member of the stork family, as 
he has spent a very long time studying the 
species as both a scientist and a naturalist. 

It is, however, depressing to what an extent 
nature observation is now confined to the 
laboratory. It cannot be of any great inter- 
est to the average field-student, who after 
all probably found his first interest in birds 
when diving into hedgerows in a more 
callous era, to read that the heron’s neck 
has nineteen cervical vertebrae, or to linger 
over photographs of regurgitated pellets 
(wh:ch might represent anything) and 
greatly magnified lice (which are no more 
prcpossessing when enlarged). 

But although the scientific approach is 
apt to become wearisome (as long ago as 
1789 the Abbé Spallanzani, in the interests 
of discovery, was putting tinned frogs into 
herons’ stomachs as a test of the birds’ 
gizzards and gastric juices), it may at least 
leed to conclusions on such more relevant 
questions as whether the heron is in fact so 
destructive a predator on fish life as trout 
farms, anglers, and other rival bodies may 
insist. Mr. Lowe concludes, and there is: 
good reason for supposing that he is right, 
that on balance the heron is probably bene- 
ficial to fisheries, consuming as he does 
considerable quantities of eels and vermin. 

The heron in folk-lore is mentioned with 
the sole apparent purpose of proving that 
folk-lore is easily disposed of by science as 
being nonsense anyway. On which note of 
disenchantment the reader may put down a 
book which, if lacking the warmth of 


recorded man-to-bird observation under 
natural conditions, will at least be valuable 
to those who choose to do their bird- 
watching from an armchair. 

J. WT. 


A Biographical Dictionary of English Archi- 


tects, 1660-1840. By Howard Colvin. 
(John Murray. 70s.) 
THERE is no longer any excuse for the reckless 


ascripuon of all interesting buildings to one 
or other of the great quartet: Inigo Jones, 
Wren, Adams (sic) and Queen Anne. At 
last architecture in this country has been 
given a documentation worthy of the mistress 
art. Perhaps the most impressive thing 
about this book is the variety of the sources 
laid under tribute, and in particular the 
extensive use made of manuscript material. 
The book is admirably designed for use: the 
sysim of cross-referencing (including a 
detailcd topograph cal index) is efficient and 
painless, while the publishers and Messrs. 
R. & R. Clark have produced a volume that 
handles easily, looks handsome, and exploits 
every legitimate typographic device to 
make it easy to find things. At the beginning 
there is an invaluable essay on the archi- 
tectural profession during the period, and at 
the end a series of lists of crucial office- 
holders, both in the Works and elsewhere. 
Exasperated identity-hunters will hear with 
relief that there is a family-tree of the 
Wyatts, and also of lesser families. Canards 
have been silently omitted—even the most 
ancient and troublesome ones. Perhaps they 
ought to have been collected in a pen where 
they could quack away without doing any 
harm, for the disadvantage of silence is that 
the reader can never be quite sure whether 
Mr. Colvin has rejected the canard for good 
reasons (which is the more likely), or has 
merely never heard of it. To take one 
example, there are buildings in Plymouth 
attributed by Dr. Pevsner to Vanbrugh and 
to David Laing which will not be found in 
Colvin Though Mr. Colvin professes to 
limit his scope to architects whose working 
career lay mainly in England, this will not 


apply to Alessandro Galilei and James 
Gandon, who are both included. Conse- 
quently the list of Gandon buildings is 


incomplete. 

Though neither literally nor metaphorically 
ponderous, this is a work of acute and ex- 
haustive scholarship, completely indispens- 
able to those concerncd, by whom it will even 
be read with pleasure. 

M. J.C. 


The Standard Book of Shakespeare Quota- 
tions. Compiled and arranged by Burton 
Stevenson. (Mayflower 42s.) 


SHAKESPEARE, the old crack says, is full of 
quotations. Well, here are 600 pages of 
them listed under subjects, which range 
(alphabetically) from Abraham’s Bosom to 
Youth and Age, and each quotation is 
identified and coupled with the name of its 
speaker. The 150-page index is virtually a 
word index of the quotations, so that the 
context of a phrase like ‘honey-heavy dew of 
slumber’ can be pinned down from any of 
its three key words. An ideal reference book 
for those with a ‘not quite’ memory. 

C. A. Be 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


Tues London ‘convertibility’ conference of 
members of the OEEC, which was on 
ministerial level, ended with a _ greater 
measure of agreement than had been ex- 
pected. This should not cause any imme- 
diate alarm but it should put us all on our 
guard. We have prospered so well on the 
limited degree of convertibility which the £ 
already enjoys that it would be unwise to 
risk full employment for the sake of full 
convertibility. Fortunately this does not 
appear to be Mr. Butler’s intention. In the 
final statement he made as chairman of the 
conference he emphasised two important 
points which were reassuring—first, that as 
far as the sterling area was concerned the 
primary objective was to make only non- 
resident sterling convertible, that is, to allow 
freedom of exchange to sterling earned 
outside the sterling area, secondly, that con- 
vertibility would cover cUrrent account 
sterling only and would not apply to capital 
transactions. As Americans and Canadians 
already enjoy ‘current account’ convert- 
ibility, this means that Mr. Butler’s first 
objective is to bring dollar convertibility to 
non-dollar countries outside the sterling 
area (of which the OEEC countries are the 
most important group). These countries 
now hold ‘transferable account’ sterling 
which can be exchanged among themselves 
but not into dollars except in a ‘grey’ 
market. It was also satisfying to hear that 
no final decision has been taken on the date 
of the convertibility operation and that the 
speed of the advance towards it still depended 
on action being taken ‘to adopt good 
creditor policies within the dollar area’ as 
well as on the improvement of the balance 
of payments of the countries outside the 
dollar area. A number of questions on 
which the ministers were not yet agreed 
were passed to an expert committee for 
report to the next ministerial conference, 
which will be held in October or November, 
but some important technical questions 
were settled which raise points of principle. 
For example, it was said that countries 
re-establishing convertibility would seek 
credit facilities from the International 
Monetary Fund individually on the basis 
of ‘stability’ of rates of exchange. This 
recludes a free fluctuating £, which may 
the safest way of restoring convertibility 
for foreigners holding transferable-account 
Sterling, and leaves the adjustment of dis- 
equilibrium at home (as now) to fluctuations 
in Bank rate, which may be leaving too 
much responsibility to the Bank of England. 


Dollar Discrimination 

While it was good to get agreement at 
this conference to increase the minimum 
percentage of liberalised trade among the 
OEEC countries above the present level of 
75 per cent. it is rather alarming to hear 
that the ministers decided on a gradual 
removal of discriminatory restrictions on 
dollar imports without apparently waiting 
for the lowering of American tariffs. Pro- 
fessor Erhard, the West German Minister 
of Economic Affairs, wisely declared at his 
Press conference: ‘If we free our dollar 
imports, then of course we would like some- 
thing in return. As it is today, one might 
almost say that America discriminates 
against Europe’s exports rather than the 
other way round.’ At the moment most 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


of the staple commodities—cotton, oil and 
grains—are imported into Britain on open 
general licences, even if dollars are involved. 
But import licenses are still required (and 
refused) for many dollar goods, such as 
motor cars, newsprint and textiles and there 
is no sign from the Government that they 
are shortly to be relaxed. Indeed, it was 
stated in the House of Commons this weck, 
that there was no early hope of newsprint 
rationing Coming to an end and that paper- 
makers could not look for any increase in 
their currency allocations over the additional 
100,000 tons allowed for next year. Does 
this mean that the brave words spoken at 
the convertibility conference are just ‘hot 
air’? 
The Future of OEEC 

It was agreed at this conference that EPU 
would have to be abolished when converti- 
bility came but it is satisfactory to hear 


that a European aid fund would take its 
place, although the form is still the subject 
of argument. Professor Erhard is anxious 
to limit its size and scope to short-term 
disturbances in payment balances: others 
would extend it. The Americans would no 
doubt prefer the substitution of IMF for 
EPU and of GATT for the OEEC organi- 
sation but I am glad to note that several 
countries were anxious to retain some part 
of the European framework. Without 
OEEC we could never have enjoyed the rise 
in European demand which has offset the 
fall in American demand and has allowed 
our export trade to expand so well in the 
past nine months. On no account should 
we throw away the substance of European 
trade for the shadow of American. The 
EPU and OEEC organisations may have 
been bilateralism on a large scale but it has 
so far paid us better than the American 
policy of non-discrimination. 


Company Notes 


By CUSTOS 


THERE was a sigh of relief in the City when 
the stock markets at the end of the fortnightly 
account had quite a ‘shake-out.’ There is 
no doubt that the fortnightly settlements 
both encourage and check speculation. 
As long as the stamp duty remains at 2 per 
cent. it will always be tempting for * profes- 
sionals’ to try to make a turn with'n the 
fortnight. The profit taking was well ab- 
sorbed and the good news from Indo-China 
caused the upward trend to be resumed on 
Wednesday, especially in the market in 
foreign bonds. I have constantly advised 
investors to make their long-term purchases 
during these pauses or reactions in the bull 
market. A reader has asked me which of 
the ‘blue chips’ I would pick out on such 
occasions. My first choice would be 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL and ASSOCIATED ELEC- 
TRICAL. The former at 36s. ex bonus yield 
4.15 per cent. on the assumed dividend of 
15 per cent. and the latter at 57s. 6d. yield 
4.65 per cent. on the 11} per cent. dividend 
which was last covered 3.8 times. Both are 
‘growth’ stocks with the prospect of divi- 
dend increases. Next I would choose 
TURNER AND NEWALL and ASSOCIATED PORT- 
LAND CEMENT. The former at 84s. return 
4.15 per cent. on dividends of 174 per cent. 
covered 4.3 times and the latter at 84s. 6d. 
returns 4.14 per cent. on the same dividend 
covered 4.2 times. There is little to choose 
between them, Finally to make the ‘big 
five’ I would pick METAL BOX at 73s. ex 
bonus to yield 4.1 per cent. assuming that 
dividends of 15 per cent. will be maintained 
on the increased capital. Perhaps this is 
the best ‘growth’ stock of all. 
” - - 
To make up a ‘big six’ I would select ForD 
MOTOR, The motor industry has been 
breaking records this year, having produced 
100,000 more cars in the first half of this 
year than in the first six months of 1953. 
The total was 380,000 cars and 128,000 
vehicles. Ford has been increasing its share 


of the total and is now planning extensions 
to its Dagenham factories. At 68s. the yield 
is only 34 per cent. on dividends of 12 per 
cent. but these were covered last year 3.8 
times and will probably be increased in the 


current year. I have not forgotten rks 
AND SPENCER but for the moment at 54s, 
ex bonus the 5s. shares seem high to vield 
only 3 per cent. on the equivalent dividend 
of 324 per cent. It is possible that 40 per 
cent, will be paid this year, affording a vield 
of 3} per cent., so that the shares might bk 
picked up on any future reaction. | have 
not included SHELL in my first list, although 
most investing advisers would have one 
so, because I feel uncertain abou: the 
immediate oil prospect and do not care to 
take so much of the dividend on trust from 
the Shell directors. But I see that they -ame 
back sharply from 5% ex bonus to 44 
7 . . 

INDUSTRIAL FINANCE AND INVESTMEN! i§ 
not lavish with the information it dolcs out 
to its shareholders but it has possiblities 
which are well worth following up. Ii isa 
finance house which tends to go liquid when 
it considers the investment outlook uncertain 
and becomes active when it sees the * green 
light’ ahead. For the year to June, 1954, it 
must have found good outlets for its funds, 
but we must wait till October for the full 
results. However, it declared a 20 per cent. 
scrip bonus last month and indicated that tt 
would pay 10 per cent. on the new shares 
for 1953-54. The bonus enabled the 12s. 6d. 
shares to be written up to 15s. so that at 
22s. the shares return the satisfactory vield 
of 6.8 per cent. Two interesting features 
make the shares attractive for other reasons 
than the income yield. First, it heads th 
group which controls Minerals Separation, 
a company which manufactures chemical 
compounds for foundries and holds |arge 
investments in the Rhodesian copper pro- 


ducers. (This company declared a 300 pef 
cent. share bonus three months ago) 
Secondly, it had large investments 


Germany before the war which were written 
down to nil in its balance-sheet in 1940. It 
is now in process of recovering part of these 
investments and the present bonus of 2 
per cent. no doubt reflects these gains up 
to date. But there is more to come and 
eventually I would not be surprised to see 4 
further writing up of Industrial Finance 
and Investment shares. 
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ACROSS: 1 No bag I make of a bottomless basket (6) 4 It’ grim 
to — the service (8). 10 There's nothing in the indicators in 
flight 11 Bribe ? Hush! (7). 12 One can make sure of continental 
roads ‘6. 13 A dagger’s in this (10). 16 Accountant and dramatist 
produce a pumpkin (6). 17 * Wedges of gold, great . heaps of 
pearl’ (Shakespeare) (7). 20 Bird that became a hind at sea (7) 


at night (6). 24 What's in a name? (10) 

composition (4). 27 Fish, unknown 
29 * He shall find the stubborn 

30 Gives eur (anag.) (8). 

splendour 


21 His wife talked at length 

25 The month reaches zero in 

in France, abounds in Canada (7). 

bursting Into glossy purples’ (Tennyson) (7) 

31 The rays of the sun were reflected in more-th 

from his hat (6) : 
DOWN: 1 But is the race worth so little ? (8). 2 Flower ot opera (11). 

3 Empty honour for a musician (4). 5 Such an answer as 

vokes ? (8). 6 Anne is coniused about the pen conversely (10 

garland might so easily be false (3). 8 ‘We maun —— dow 

(Burns) (6). 9 It takes us a long time to get employment (5). 


an-oriental 


tea, Sir! (anag.) (11). 15 Here Eastern ruler will show vai 
own up Scotch (10). 18 * Winking begin to ope their gok 
(Shakespeare) (8). 19 Eve gets confused about the aspiring toreigia 


A sleep and a forgetting,’ 
(4) 28 Curious, no 


22 A wet season? (6). 23 


gentleman (8). 
26 A watchman in the 


said the poet (5 
debts (3). 
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SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 70 

ACROSS! Tassels 11 Declare 12 Emus u cs 
16 Darius 21 Dorset 24 Distressed 25 Ver 27 Blue 
gum. 2 arve 

OWN 3 Ibex § Redstart 6 Bh vat 7 Ida 

Grease 15 Budgerizar IS Horsema I traddle 
22 Adot UNO 

Chambers's Twentieth Century Dtetionary 


New Version, is recommended for Crosswords 
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Sussex. ‘Phone : 
CONTACT LENSES INTENSIVE INDIN IDUAL TRAINING in 
lenses le you pay f Secreta . Graduates and 
your act er rom her ofr and 14 week irses 
The Cor I es Fin d beg at freque als.—Davies's 
(ts) Ree Mews, South K ~ White lod A Road W.l4 
> 8392 
CONVERT your COKE boiler to GAS. From | ‘PARK 8392 ' 
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Please w e for Garden Fur re Catalogue — A 
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feville Card Joan Chissell, tt p somaieen c 
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umphrey Sear et The . 7 See 
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St, Austel apply t e Secreta Institut f Spain, 
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wae. Laytons Wine | 5s 6d and 10s respectively.—Wessex 
eT ne List is freshly | Chedds Ltd., Sherborne, Dorset 
. 00 py to 2a Duke St. | CRESCENT SMOKING MIXTURE, the 
ondon, W.1. WEL. 1864. | famous Coltsfoot blend. No nicotine. 2s. 6d 
— = : per 4 ozs., post free. Shrimpton and Cooke, 
Bromsgrove. (Estbd. over a century.) 
LITERARY | Do IT YOURSELF WITH ‘ JIFFYTEX.’ 
YOUR PEN can pay for your Holiday—this | Bind your own carpets, make pelmets, 
year and all the years to come, for if you | !ampshades, darn socks, stick fire tiles 
write you can always make money. | With ‘Jiffytex." Obtainable at furnishers 
Re LSJ can show the way by personal | and ironmongers. Send for free nae | 
. : | and nearest stockist to Messrs 
gorrespondence training. Papers are getting | 2” - mm. - 
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gine, 47s. 6d.; Life (Int.) 57s. 6d.; Popular | - - “ 7 . 
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AUTHORS invited submit MSs (including | ha pn hy Somen,” Wee all printing 
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Book Publishers, Ilfracombe. (Estd. 1898) A a fe ee A 
AUTHORS & JOURNALISTS’ MSS. Type- | 2S * * ~ ~~ “ 
writing, professional finish: 2s. 1,000 w« we suthority ~ —— ee ~ you to send for | 
, Sle. Stede House, Harrietsham, Kent their illustrated atalogue Rosemoyne 
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Regent Street ge & W.l egen ouse, | Teviot Road, Hawick, Scotland. 
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—— ee bi 10 yrs. 2s. Der | most delicious ever offered for sale. Special 
1,000. Carbon copies hk bo work.— | recipe under our own label and one of the 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. | many superlative specialities only obtain- 
LITERARY WORK undertaken. MSS. 2s. | able from us. 13 oz. net jars, 4 for 1és 
per 1,000 words Accurate and prompt | Post Paid Our offers appear in this 
ork.—Nancy McFarlane, 96 Marine | column each week.—Shilling Coffee Co., 
rade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex Ltd., 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 
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TREFRIW WELLS SPA WATER has been 
sent for over fifty years by post to sufferers 
from Rheumatism, Anaemia, and Nervous 
complaints Particulars obtainable from 
Spa Director, Trefriw Wells, N. Wales 
TYPEWRITERS DUPLICATORS: Verney 
Clayton MC, Market Rasen, 8.a.e. 
WANTED.—Dental Gold, Serap or Saleable 
Gold, Silver ‘ 
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APPLEBY. WESTMORLAND. Garbridge 

Hote Beautiful y situated between Lakes 

ar nnin A... R. Licence. Cent. htg 

Billi s. Lib and Mus 

A.A & R AC Tel 71 

Countr House Hotel 

aot RNEMOUTH Connaught Court, W 
iff Te lod4 3 rms 200 sea 
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toria Road 

CO. CORK 

Ornithologis 
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Robinson, | 

















Hotel Imperial Stands 
lar fs i overlooking 
se, Tennis 

1 in own 50- 
lass comfort. food 


bar; 











‘To BE MY 


CONSTANT COMPANION 
on every journey C 


by road henceforth 





























any secular book be more precious ?’ John 
Connell ‘Evening News.’ THE GoOoD 
FOOD GUIDE, 1954, contains recommenda. 
| tions by Good Food Club members er 
} 800 places throughout Britain which serve 
|} @ good meal at a \ cemeemmnens price Pub- 
lished by Cassell, 
= a ee = 
HOLIDAYS & TOURS 
SEE SPAIN IN SUNSHINE! 
We still have a few vacancies for wv 
15 day escorted tours t 
COSTA BRAVA gn 
BARCELONA/IB!ZA 6 gns 
BARCELONA PALMA ‘38 zn 
from mid August and Septem 
FREE brochure and details fror 
SEE SPAIN LTD. (Dept. SP 
78 New Oxford St sondon, W 
Tel MUSeum 9351/2 
YUGOSLAVIA 
A few seats still available ir 
16 DAY GRAND CONDUCTED 
LUXURY COACH TOUR visiting 
LJUBLJANA, ZAGREB BANJA LUA, 
SARAJEVO, MOSTAR DUBROVNIK (§ 
days), SPLIT, SIBENIK CRIKVE)? A, 
BLED, 5. ns 
inclusive of all excursions and visit t 
KOTOR & CETINJE 
Special departures July 24, August 7 and 21, 
Send for g brochure to 
SEE YUGOSL AVIA LTD 
(Dept. S.), 78 New Oxford Stree 
London, W.C.1 
The 
RELAXATION and 
RECREATION 
under ideal conditions. 
’ 
SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 
MATLOCK, Derbyshire. 
The Booklet of Smediey’s will be gla 
sent on application to—THE MANAGE 


sun-deck lounge, | 


Ballroom el Ashley Courtenay 
recommended | 
—~Guests welcomed for restful holli- 
day with all comforts, good cuisine, gar- 
den. in lovely old Manor House at Orta 


Brochure on Ca’Nigra, Miasino, 


Lago D'Orta 


request 
(Novara). 
beaut. view, mod 
cons. & terms. Croft Hotel, Ambleside 2334 
‘LITTLE GUIDE to Village Inns, Hotels, 
Farms, Guest ouses.” Recommended 
hospitality through Britain. 3s. 6d., postage 
34., from Victor Hilton, Harbourside, 
Torquay 
LLANGOLLEN 
approved H 
own produce 
MARLOW, 


Bryn Howel Hall. AA 
and c Private grounds, 
Illust. Brochure. Tel.: 2331. 
BUCKS. Compleat Angler 
Hotel, 31 miles from London, overlooking 
the River Thames's most beautiful weir. 
Centre for Windsor, Ascot, Henley, A good 
base for Stratford-on-Avon (70 miles) 
Exceptional cuisine and service Central 
heating Private bathrooms available. 
Tennis, Boating, Golf Apply Manager 
Tel Marlow 915 Ashley Courtenay 
recommended 
RYE.—The 
approved 


Hope» Anchor RAC, AA 
Licensed Secluded walled 
garden. Superb position in a lovely centre 
for holidays Rye 2216. 

THE SLIPWAY HO®SE, Port Isaac, Corn- 
wall, Perfect for a’restful holiday, every 
comfort in a charming, old-world setting. 
safe bathing, mag- 
nificent cliffcountry walks. Good touring 
centre, garage. Terms 6-7} gns. Phone 264 


WEST SUSSEX DOWNLANDS. Abingworth 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 
writes on 


“The most hopeful road 


fo peace” 


The first of Picture Post’s new series 
of articles, by world famous contri- 
butors, on the most vital question of 
the day is written by Bertrand Russell. 


With typical logic and level 
headedness, Bertrand Russell pro- 
poses three stages that would 


eventually lead toa lasting peace, and 
then elaborates upon this argument. 


Also 
GRAHAM GREENE 


| The publication of a new Graham 


Greene story is an event, and Picture 
Post is proud to present his latest— 
“The Destructors’’—written exclu- 
sively for Picture Post. 
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Hall, near Storrington Large gardens 
11 miles sea; buses. Holiday or long-term . . > 
Several ground-floor bedrooms Special | Be sure J ou get 
terms winter residents Central heating this week s 
all rooms Unlicensed. Station: Pul- h , 
borough. West Chiltington 2257. | On sale now 4d. 
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